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BY PROFESSOR FROST. 


(See Plate.) 


I perrst runaway matches. ‘‘ Marriage is ho- 
nourable,’’ says a great authority. Indeed it is 
one of the most important transactions in life, 
and as such it should be celebrated with all 
the ‘‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance which the 
condition and circumstances of the parties will 
admit, and their position in society may render 
appropriate. This being my doctrine, I cannot 
entirely approve of the conduct of my friend Harry 
Harwood, the artist, in running off with old Titus 
Hazle’s daughter in the way he did, and marrying 
her in Providence, far away from all her friends, 
and contrary to the form of the good old puritani- 
cal statute in such case made and provided. It 
was a very ‘‘ romantic attachment,”’ as the phrase 
is, and it fell out ‘‘on this wise.”’ Young Har- 
wood had finished his studies at Cambridge, and 
got his diploma—this, by the way, I can safely 
aver; for I saw it delivered into his hands by the 
stoutest and most amiable of college presidents, 
and I afterwards saw it in Harry’s studio, the 
parchment being ‘‘ richly illuminated’’ with co- 
loured pen-sketches of all the professors and tutors 
who had flourished during the previous lustrum, 
drawn to the life and caricatured to the death. 
He had got his diploma, and, what was better, he 
had got the consent of his father to reside a year 
at Cambridge and read, paint, or sketch, as his 
inclination might dictate. 

Harry has often told me it was the happiest 
year of his life—not because he was allowed to 
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follow the bent of his own genius so freely; but 
because he happened one day while sketching the 
farm-house of old Hazle, in West Cambridge, to 
catch a glimpse of his daughter, the beautiful 
Fanny, and to fall desperately in love with her. 
After that eventful morning, it was perfectly won- 
derful how hard he took to sketching, and it was 
equally marvellous that all his sketching excur- 
sions, begin where they would, were sure to ter- 
minate somewhere in the neighbourhood of that 
same old weather-beaten farm-house. 

I was a sophomore then; but being rather an 
oldish looking youth, and fond of pictures, the 
artist honoured me with his confidence. Sol was 
regularly informed of everything as it happened, 
Harry painting, smoking, and telling his troubles, 
and I lolling upon his sofa, listening and looking 
on. I gave him a world of sympathy and good 
advice, which he listened to with great apparent 
approbation, and went on in his own way. When 
he found himself seriously attached, I counselled 
him to go straight to old Hazle and ask for his 
daughter in due form. Here I think I was foiled 
by Fanny herself, who had heard her father speak 
contemptuously ofthe profession Harry had chosen, 
declaring roundly that ‘‘ painters were poor de- 
vils, always out at the elbows, and never having 
wherewithal to go to market.’’ As the farmer 
himself had acquired a great deal of money by 
industry and economy, he considered thrift the 
criterion of merit, and would not have given his 
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daughter to Allston or Rafiaelle, much less a poor 
student with his fame to acquire and his fortune 
to make. So Fanny, who was content to love, 
be loved, and hope, made Harry defer the decla- 
ration in form, and wait for a favourable turn in 
their affairs. The courtship ran on for a whole 
year without the old farmer’s knowledge. But at 
last some gossip about the village told him, and 
he went into a towering rage about it, shut up 
his daughter, and threatened to cudgel Harry 
within an inch of his life, if he should ever be 
lucky enough to catch him. 

Harry let him fume, and having succeeded in 
taking a secret and tender farewell of his mistress, 
he posted off te Italy; and subsequently he went to 
Paris and London. In five years he was a famous 
artist, and had money in bank. Then it was that he 
came home and demanded his bride in form; but 
the absurd old hunks refused his consent. It is 
true she was his only daughter and an heiress; 
but the match was in every respect unexception- 
able. Out of all patience with such obstinacy, 
Harry succeeded in arranging and executing an 
elopement. Scandal says that Fanny actually 
jumped out of a chamber window; but this Harry 
denies. He declares that they ran away as quietly 
and respectably as possible; and were married in 
a few hours after the barouche and four had ra- 
pidly disappeared from the green lane at the foot 
of old Hazle’s orchard. 

The very next evening, at the earnest desire of 
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ROSALIE. 


Fanny, they came back. Her husband had wish- 
ed that some of the respectable friends, of whom 
he had many in Boston, should have time to go 
out and talk the old farmer ‘‘into reason.’’ But 
Fanny, woman-like, chose to rely upon her fa- 
ther’s affection. Who can fathom the depths of a 
father’s love? Hers had certainly, according to 
his own view of things, good reason to be seri- 
ously offended, and, in the first burst of his fury, 
when he discovered her eseape, he said a great 
many hard things; and they say that he led the 
domestics and farm servants a terrible life for the 
rest of the day. But extremes are apt to follow 
one another, and when towards evening, as he 
was sitting by himself, and just beginning to feel 
the desolation of a solitary old man, deserted by 
his only child, she came in accompanied by her 
manly husband, in all her radiant beauty, cast 
herself, with many tears, at his feet, and begged 
his pardon, and promised to live with him, and to 
be the solace of his age, the old man’s heart 
melted within him, and he freely forgave her. 

To give old Hazle his due, he was a man who 
never did things by halves, and when he came to 
know my friend Harry, (one of the most noble- 
spirited and most amiable men in the world,) he 
gave him his whole heart; and a happier family 
than that which is composed of the old farmer, 
young Harwood, Mrs. Harwood, and all the little 
Harwoods, is not at this present writing, to be 
found in all Middlesex county. 
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ROSALIE. 


BY MISS ALICE HERVEY. 


(See Plate.) 


I watcn for thee when morning’s sun is drinking 
The early dew from every leaf and tree, 

And when behind the western hills slow sinking, 
Its light declines, still do I watch for thee. 


And by my side, where’er my footsteps leading, 
Thy faithful dog waits but one glimpse of thee, 

Then through the valley, like an arrow speeding, 
He bounds to meet and welcome thee to me. 


Then linger not, though friends around thee pressing, 
With gladsome song and mirth may tempt thy stay, 
Let no dull care, no pleasure’s soft caressing, 
Have power to lure thee from my side away. 


Come while the light breeze through the wood is stealing, 
And Autumn’s sun is gilding earth and sea, 
For welcome as the light of heaven’s revealing, 


Is thy dear presence to thy Rosalie. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


BY A PARISIAN.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


GOING TO MARKET. 





Tue Parisian ladies go to market; this is praise- 
worthy, as it proves that they are occupied with 
their housekeeping and domestic duties. The 
wives of rich capitalists, merchants, bankers, an- 
nuitants, and artists are not ashamed to go every 
morning to the nearest market and buy provisions. 
Some go alone, with a large basket on their arm, 
and when it becomes too heavy they get a porter 
to carry it home for them. 

Others are accompanied by a female servant, 


bearing the basket. But, in this case, they are 


exposed to the insolence of the market-women of 


whom they do not buy, who will sometimes call 
after the servant as she trots along by her mis- 
tress’ side, 

‘Look at that great thing that they are taking 
to school;”’ or 

**Can’t you come to market by yourself, you 
great fool;’’ or 

‘¢ They are afraid she will run off with the bas- 
ket;’’ or 

‘*How can you bear to live at a place where 
the mistress follows you to market?”’ and a num- 
ber of such polite speeches. The mistresses who 


go to market, are so accustomed to this sort of 
language, that they take no notice of it. But the 
servant gives an encouraging look, as much as to 
say, 

‘*That’s right—strike hard—go on! and per- 
haps she will let me come by myself next time.’’ 

People who are in the habit of going to market 
generally have their own market-people, of whom 
they always buy. Nevertheless as they pass along 
the others cry out, 

‘*Come to me, my dear! buy something of 
mine, my jewel! You won't go by so proudly to- 
day! I will sell very cheap! Buy something and 
give me good luck! Ah! the wicked woman—she 
will not buy any thing of me! Won’t you speak 
to me, my darling?”’ 

People meet their acquaintances at market, and 
they stop and talk, seeking provisions meanwhile 
and bargaining. 

‘* Here is Madame Benjamin! Good morning, 
madame—how do you do? I need not ask you 
that, you are as fresh asarose. Oh! don’t look 
at me! I beg of you. I am a perfect fright. This 
is an old frock that I only wear in the morning. I 
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have had it two years. But it looks very well; 
and I am sure, to come to market, you would not 
wish to dress better. But your dress is very 
pretty. Oh! mine is good enough, but if you 
knew what I gave for it—35 sous, and it is a very 
good colour.”’ 

‘* How very cheap, where did you get it, do tell 
me the place—at Aubertot’s—Rue Poissoniere, 
near the Boulevart?—-Let me see your salmon—is 
it fresh?”’ 

** Just out of the water—smell it, and tell me 
what you think of it.’’ 

‘*Are you buying fish?’’ asks Madame Benja- 
min of the other lady—‘‘it is dreadfully dear— 
and as to poultry, it is beyond every thing.”’ 

‘* Every thing is very high now. I tell my hus- 
band every day that he will have to allow me 
more money for marketing or else there is no use 
in my going at all.’’ 

‘*But, husbands are such strange creatures. 
They never will listen. They answer calmly, 
‘manage it as you can; I don’t eat more than I 
used to; I don’t wish to spend more in market- 
ing.’ ’’ 

‘* Yes, and if you did not give them a good din- 
ner, what faces they would make and how they 
would grumble.”’ 

‘* Well! this salmon, how much for this piece?”’ 
‘* Six francs! because you want it, my dear.”’ 
‘* Six frances, indeed. It would taste too strong 
of the silver.”’ 

‘* But look at it!—it is a piece fit for a king; and 
then you know salmon is very scarce, like good 
It is very different from mackerel, you 


men. 

may get any quantity of them.’ 
‘* Will you take three francs for this piece?”’ 

I had rather 


‘* Fie, whom do you take me for! 





OF PARIS. 


not sell it at all. Take it for 100 sous. That is 
the lowest I will sell it for.”’ 

‘* No, indeed. I am going with you, Madame 
Benjamin.”’ 

‘* Wait a minute. 
francs, and be done.”’ 

‘*T have told you what I will give, I can’t go 
any higher.”’ 

‘* How hard you are. Well, take it. It is only 
because it is yourself; and you must eat it your- 
self.’’ 

The lady places the piece of salmon in her bas- 
ket, and goes away with Madame Benjamin, say- 
ing, 

‘*If I did not know how to bargain, I should 
be robbed. That is the reason I always come 
myself. You can’t trust servants. What do they 
care if things are dear? It is not their money— 
and there are so few who enter into their employ- 


Let us see. Give us four 


er’s interests.”’ 

‘*Don’t speak of it, they are a troublesome 
set. Have you that same woman still?”’ 

‘** Yes, but I don’t mean to keep her. She don’t 
know how to do any thing. She lets the meat 
burn, and she can’t sew. She spends the day in 
ironing caps for herself.’’ 

** Mine is faithful—very faithful; but at the same 
time very impertinent. Indeed, I very often do 
things myself, rather than ask her to do them.”’ 

**Good morning, ladies,’’ says a long thin wo- 
man, in passing by, a woman whose face resem- 
bles that of a China dog. 

‘* Have you made your purchases? I am going 
to see if the market is good. My husband and I 
are very particular, we must have the best of 
every thing, we like good eating.”’ 
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‘*So does everybody,’’ says Madame Benjamin, 
smiling maliciously at Madame Legras. 

The new comer opens Madame Legras’ basket. 

‘*Oh! you have some fish. But what a little 
piece. It would not make two mouthfuls for my 
husband—and pigeons—oh! how thin they are— 
I must have finer ones than those. Let me taste 
your butter—hum, by no means the best—my 
husband is so very particular about butter;—he 
aud | both are very fond of good eating. We al- 
ways have good things at our house.’’ 

‘‘And do you mean to say we have only bad 
ones?’’ 

‘* My dear friend! I never even thought such a 
thing. But, you know, all people are more or 
less particular. Adieu, I must go and buy. I am 
afraid all the best pieces will be gone. 

‘* Poor thing,’’ says Madame Legras, when the 
tall lady is out of hearing, ‘‘don’t you pity her? 
She and her husband are both so fond of good 
living! Why, I went there one day and found 
them dining on a red herring and a miserable bit 
of turkey. She will go all through the market, 
and at last buy a radish. I understand her.”’ 

A little woman, who is no longer either young 
or handsome, and who comes to market in a dress 
with flounces, and a hat with flowers, accosts the 
two friends, exclaiming, 

** Oh! Madame Benjamin and Madame Legras! 
Good morning! Have you bought all you want; 
as to myself, we have company to dinner to-day. 
Mr. Bichonneau is so very fond of having his 
friends to dine with him, and eat up his substance, 
and afterwards, as I always tell him, they never 
thank you for it. But it is his way. Nine peo- 
ple to-day with my Phonphonse, that makes 
twelve. It is very fortunate that he did not ask 
one more, it would have made thirteen! I declare 
I would not have come to the table. 
these nine people, we have that great fat Flemish 
painter, who eats as much as four common men; 
and M. Lecarlin—how he drinks! What in the 
world can I give them all? Is fish dear?’’ 
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‘* Tremendous.”’ 
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‘Then they shall not have any. 
matellotte, 1 will give them a gibelotte, 
game?’ 

‘* Four franes for a very small partridge.”’ 

‘*Four francs! and it would take two at least 
for all those people. For game I shall have a 
chicken done wiih small onions, and vegetables. 
What are peas?”’ 

‘** Dearer than ever.’ 

‘‘T must be satisfied with potatoes, then, and 
instead of strawberries I shall have two dishes of 
baked apples. If they are not contented, I can’t 
help it. Good-bye, madames,—shall I see you 
this evening?”’ 

‘*We will try.”’ 

Madame Bichonneau moves on. 
continue to talk, and exclaim: 

‘*M. Bichonneau’s dinner will be a splendid 
affair.”’ 

‘*T would rather never have any company at 
all than have them in that style.’’ 

‘‘T think so. It is better to do things well, or 
not at all,”’ 

‘*But, Madame Bichonneau is an old coquette, 
who spends every thing in her dress, and puts her 
husband upon potatoe diet, all the year round.”’ 

‘‘Poor dear man! He is a good fellow. If I 
were so unfortunate as to give my husband the 
same dish, two days in succession, he would not 
say any thing to me; but he would go into the 
city to dine all the rest of the week.”’ 

‘* All men are not Bichonneaus. Well, I am 
glad of it; for I don’t think there is any thing so 
tiresome as stupid men.”’ 

‘*T agree with you exactly. 
have a wicked husband than a stupid one. 
going into my butter woman’s.”’ 

‘* And I to my butcher. Good-bye, Madame 
Legras.”’ 

‘* Madame Benjamin, if you hear of a servant- 
woman that you think will suit me—an honest 
one, and above all, not pretty, send her to me, 
will you?”’ 

“ia. 
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STANZAS. 


BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 


I wiLt spare thee the sorrow of parting, 
Will spare thee the pang of regret; 

Will be false to myself in departing, 
And teach thee the art to forget. 


I know thou art sad, and will spare 
The wound that my grief might impart; 
I will smile lest thou should’st despair, 
Lest anguish come home to thy heart. 
ee 


Thou wiit say I am fickle, false-hearted, 
For affection too cold, and too proud ; 
Yet the pain that the truth had imparted, 

The strength of thy spirit had bowed. 


I will spare thee the sorrow of parting, 
Will spare thee the pang of regret; 

Will be false to myself in departing, 
And teach thee the art to forget. 
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HELEN 
BY MRS 


* . * 


EMMA C, 


MACARTNEY. 


EMSBURY. 


“Blame not fate 


For sorrows which thyself did first create.” 


‘* Promise me that you will not grow weary, 
dearest, during the long, long years that must 
elapse ere [ can claim the hand which now trem- 
bles in mine,’’ said Horace Medwin to her who 
had just plighted her faith to him. 

** Do not expect too much of me, Horace,’’ was 
the reply; ‘‘I cannot promise that my heart will 
be patient while years are stealing the brightness 
from my eye, and the freshness from my feel- 
ings.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, you will repent a pledge which must 
be so tardily redeemed.”’ 

‘* You know me too well to believe so, Horace: 
I would fain see you content with your present 
prospects of success, and even at the risk of seem- 
ing most unmaidenly in my wishes, I will say 
that a mere competence with you would be all 
that I should ask to insure us happiness. Wealth 
will be dearly purchased by all the terrible anxie- 
ties of a long absence; yet since you think its ac- 
quisition essential to your comfort, it is not for me 
to oppose my wishes to your superior judgment. 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait;’ and 
since I can do nothing to aid you in the pursuit of 
riches I can at least ‘bide the time.’ Go where 
your sense of duty calls you, Horace, and remem- 
ber that whether your efforts are crowned with 
success, or your hopes crushed by misfortunes, 
this hand is yours whenever you claim my pledge.”’ 

‘* Bless you, bless you, my own sweet Helen; 
that promise will be my only solace in my exile, 
and oh! what a stimulus to exertion shall I find in 
the remembrance of those tears.”’ 

Helen Macartney was the child of one of those 
gifted but unfortunate persons who seem born to 
ill-luck. Her father's whole life had been a series 
of mistakes; he had quit college in a fit of pique 
just as he was fully prepared to receive those high 
honours which might have been of great service 
to him in the career of science to which he even- 
tually devoted himself; he abandoned a profession 
in which perseverance would have made him 
eminently successful; he failed in mercantile busi- 
ness because he could not tie his thoughts down 
to the details of commerce; in the lowest ebb of 
his fortunes he married, not from love but com- 
passion, the proud and penniless daughter of a 
decayed family, who brought him a dowry of poor 
relations; and, finally, he wasted his really fine 
talents, which, if properly exerted, would have 
secured him at least the comforts of life, upon 

198 


schemes and projects which were as idle as Al- 
naschar’s dream. As the eye of the mathemati- 
cian traces on the blue field of ether the diagram 
which solves his newly combined problem, so 
the fancy of the speculative philosopher builds in 
the vague air his hopes of fame and fortune; but, 
unlike the man of science, who from his visionary 
plan deduces a demonstrable truth, the man of 
schemes is doomed ever to see his fairy fabrics 
fade, without leaving a wreck behind. The only 
thing which ever had power to withdraw the 
thoughts of the projector from his unreal fancies, 
was his love for his gentle daughter. He had 
thoroughly instructed her in all that forms the 
true foundation of learning, and no expense was 
spared in the acquisition of those elegant accom- 
plishments which add so great a charm to female 
society. Helen was a gifted and graceful woman, 
as well as a fine scholar. Beautiful and gentle, 
with superior talents, correct taste, and a charac- 
ter which the discipline of circumstances had pre- 
maturely strengthened, without impairing the 
freshness of her feelings, she was a creature worthy 
to be loved and cherished by some noble heart. 
3ut her life had never been a happy one, for, from 
her earliest childhood, her mother’s wayward in- 
dolence, and her father’s total want of worldly 
wisdom, had produced an irregular, scrambling 
sort of system, or rather want of system, in their 
little household, the discomforts of which had 
been felt by Helen long before she was capable 
of understanding or remedying the evil. Leading 
a very secluded life, and absorbed in those petty 
cares which engross so much time and thought in 
a household where there is no wealth to purchase 
immunity from labour, she felt little disposition to 
indulge in the gaieties so natural to her age. 
Conscious of the beauty which her innate percep- 
tion of all things lovely enabled her to discover in 
her own sweet face, and perhaps displaying a 
trace of girlish vanity in the precision with which 
her dress was always adapted to the fine propor- 
tions of her stately figure, she was yet untainted 
by mere personal vanity. She adorned ker per- 
son even as she improved her mind, rather for 
the gratification of her own elegant taste than with 
the wish to attract the admiration of others. 
Among the various pursuits which Mr. Macart- 
ney’s versatile talents enabled him to adopt, as a 
means of subsistence, that in which he was most 
successful was the instruction of youth. Possess- 
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ing a peculiar talent for simplifying the mysteries 
of science, he might have reaped a rich harvest 
from a gift which is perhaps one of the rarest of 
intellectual endowments, but his eccentricities 
impaired his usefulness, and at length the number 
of his pupils were limited to a few youth of ma- 
tured and developed minds, who sought him to 
acquire aid in the higher branches of study, and 
who were amused rather than annoyed by his 
peculiarities of character. Among these, Horace 
Medwin had ever been distinguished, as an espe- 
cial favourite of the singular old man, and a de- 
gree of intimacy almost amounting to domestica- 
tion in the family, had arisen between them. 
Gifted with talents but little above mediocrity, he 
possessed a firmness of character and strength of 
will which enabled him to overcome difficulties 
for which a far more vigorous intellect would have 
felt itself unequal. For him to determine, was 
always to succeed, for he had a fixedness and 
tenacity of prrpose which never allowed him to 
loose his grasp on the desired object. Yet, blend- 
ed with this self-reliance and decision, which 
might else have made him arrogant and overbear- 
ing, were some of the gentlest charities of human 


5? 


nature. Kind, considerate, and affectionate, he 
won the regard of all those who were associated 
with him, while at the same time, he uncon- 
sciously controlled them by his superior firmness 
of will. 

Perhaps, it was this very quality in the charac- 
ter of Horace, which first excited the regard of 
Helen Macartney. ‘‘ What has she known of 
love,’’ says Madame de Stael, ‘‘ who has not seen 
in the object of her choice a powerful protector, a 
guide courageous and kind, whose look com- 
mands even while it supplicates, and who kneels 
at her feet only to receive at her hands the right 
to dispose of her destiny?’’ The vacillating tem- 
per of her father, whose instability rendered him 
most unfit to direct the steps of others amid the 
vicissitudes of life, had made Helen doubly sensi- 
tive to the spell which a certain kind of mental 
force in man ever casts over the more timid heart 
of woman. Horace had been early attracted by 
her girlish beauty, and the love which then 
sprung up in his heart strengthened with his years 
until he no longer doubted that his future happi- 
ness depended upon winning the pure affections 
of the artless being who looked up to him with 
the relying tenderness of a sister. Though much 
his superior in brilliancy of mind, and possessing 
in a much higher degree all the perceptive facul- 
ties, yet his strength of judgment and force of 
will were sufficient to give him that superiority in 
her eyes which alone induces a woman to give out 
the whole wealth of her affections; and Helen soon 
learned to love him with a depth and fervour 
which was only equalled by the undeviating con- 
stancy of her attachment. 

But Horace Medwin was an ambitious man, 
and his love, while it was strong as death in his 
heart, only served to refine and elevate what was 


before a merely selfish feeling. To procure a 
bare subsistence by his daily labour, and thus live 
along from day to day, was little suited to his 
ideas of happiness. He had been brought up in 
the midst of that worst kind of poverty, which is 
found in the homes of those whose pride demands 
sacrifices which comfort would forbid; and the 
daily struggle between positive want and a desire 
to keep up appearances had appalled and dejected 
him from his youth. He had early resolved to 
win a fortune, and at atime when boys are think- 
ing only of their sports, he was preparing himself 
for his future career. As he grew older, a very 
little observation sufficed to convince him that 
those only are certain of success, who, laying 
aside all the restraints of pride and prejudice, will 
stoop to plant ere they climb to reach the fruits, 
and he therefore decided that in order to break 
through the many bonds which early habit and 
association impose upon every one, a residence 
in a land of strangers, during his season of trial, 
was to be preferred. In vain Helen sought to 
moderate his views, and confine his ambition 
within the limits of the narrow circle, where may 
ever be found domestic happiness. He was now 
ambitious for her sake as well as for his own, and 
the fairest pictures of the future joy which his 
fancy sketched, required a golden frame to give 
them finish in his eyes. A clerkship in an exten- 
sive mercantile house, resident in Calcutta, open- 
ed an avenue to the wealth he sought, and well 
knowing that his knowledge of Oriental languages 
would scarcely fail of insuring him success, he 
conquered his own deep regrets at parting with 
Helen, and accepted a situation which would 
banish him for years from his native land. He 
went forth sadly but hopefully to gather golden 
fruit in the mystic groves of Ind, while Helen 
remained to think for her wayward father, to act 
for her imbecile mother, and perhaps to feel too 
deeply for her own loneliness of heart. 

The first two years after her lover’s departure 
witnessed little change in the condition of Helen. 
The daily routine of cares which the peculiar 
character of her parents imposed upon her, filled 
up the measure of her time, and Hope, that gentle 
soother of the weary heart, was ever singing its 
quiet song beside her. But, at last the grim fiend 
of poverty, which had so long lingered upon the 
threshold, entered their dwelling, and sate down 
at their scanty fireside. Mr. Macartney’s habits 
of abstraction had increased until they almost 
seemed like aberration of mind; his pupils dropped 
off one by one; his schemes of utility and fortune 
failed; his inventions were all forestalled or thrown 
aside as imperfect, and the old man began to feel 
the pressure of positive want. The desire of 
fame lost its inspiriting power, and in the utter 
wreck of his fortune he sought the excitement of 
the cup which is drugged with death. His wife, 
who had never been other than an inert, helpless, 
fretful creature, only lamenting over evils which 
she sought not to avert or remedy, became still 
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more helpless from disease, and Helen found her- 
self left to struggle with the exigencies of life be- 


neath a double burden of anxieties. Chained to 
her mother’s couch of sickness, and unable to 
offer any efficient aid in procuring their daily sub- 
sistence, she was compelled to exchange the few 
superfluities which want had left for the comforts 
necessary to age and illness. But, when her fa- 
ther’s fine though ill-assorted library was invaded 
by their necessities,—when she witnessed with 
bitter regret his childlike abandonment to grief as 
shelf after shelf became void of those ‘‘ dear fami- 
liar faces,’’ which in all the vicissitudes of his for- 
tune had ever looked kindly upon him, she felt 
that the minor evils of life may be harder to be 
borne than its heaviest misfortunes. 

It was not until the death of her mother, whose 
protracted illness had broug!it upon them the ad- 
ditional burden of petty debts, that Helen was 
lefi at liberty to carry out the scheme which she 
had been maturing in her own mind. With that 
dread of pecuniary obligation which is so inherent 
in woman's nature, that if it were not a virtue it 
would be almost deemed a weakness in the sex, 
she determined to cancel every claim upon them 
by the exercise of her own talents. Her plan was 
formed with prudence, and she carried it into exe- 
cution with a degree of energy surprising even to 
herself, nerving herself to bear the arrogance of 
those who cannot forgive to poverty its self- 
respect, she visited persons to whom her father 
was indebted, and offered to satisfy their claims 
by the instruction of their children. Her gentle- 
ness and sweetness of demeanour interested those 
who had hearts to appreciate her motives, and, 
among the persons whom she had dreaded as 
enemies she found warm and efficient friends. A 
number of pupils were soon procured, and per- 
haps the happiest moment Helen had known since 
the departure of her lover, was that in which she 
first found herself installed in a narrow and heated 
schoolroom, surrounded by a circle of some twenty 
children who awaited her daily attegtion. 

Though perfectly frank in all her communica- 
tions to Horace, yet Helen had dwelt but slightly 
on the detail of their privations. Motives of deli- 
cacy and a fear lest he might mar his own for- 
tunes by returning to their aid, induced her to 
conceal much of their actual condition. But her 
sense of duty would not allow her to leave him in 
ignorance of her new vocation, and Horace, in 
his reply to her letter, plainly intimated that his 
pride was deeply wounded. 

‘* Your filial devotion, dear Helen, will cost 
me another year of absence,’’ he wrote; ‘for it 
will require a few more golden ingots to make 
the world forget that you have been subjected to 
the disgrace of labouring for your own sub- 
sistence. Remember, I speak not my own sen- 
timents—they are those of society, and we must 
conform to them, however we may despise them.”’ 

Helen sighed as she read this confession of weak- 
ness in the character of him whom her soul de- 
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lighted to honour. To a highminded nature like 
her own, there was honour rather than degrada- 
tion in thus adapting one’s self to circumstances, 
and she felt that she had never so well deserved 
the respect of the world as she did now, when 
her lover considered it forfeited by her rigid ob- 
servance of duty. 

A life of humble goodness affords few materials 
for the pen of fancy. The five years which Eo- 
race had originally allotted for his absence passed 
slowly away, and yet he spoke not of his return. 
He had been successful beyond his hopes, but his 
wishes had grown greater than his gains, and an- 
other twelvemonth was deemed necessary to per- 
Helen submitted patiently but 
Indeed her 


fect his schemes. 
sadly to this new disappointment. 
spirits were fast stnking beneath the wearying 
drudgery of a life of unshared toil and anxiety. 
There was none to sympathize in her moments of 
despondency, or to cheer her by the kindly voice 
of affectionate interest. A sort of torpor seemed 
gradually creeping over her warm feelings, as if 
her heart were partially paralyzed by its loneli- 
ness. The discomforts of a close and noisy 
school-room served to benumb her brain, and in 
the pale, silent, melancholy woman who traversed 
with feeble steps the path which led to her daily 
labours could be found little trace of the enthusi- 
astic, ardent and bright-faced creature whose 
every gesture was wont to express her impulsive 
character. 

Let none of those would-be moralists, who, 
seated in luxurious ease at their cheerful fireside, 
pretend to measure the temptations, and weigh 
the resisting virtues of their brethren; let none 
such pretend that poverty is not anevil. Disguise 
it as we will, it is ever an evil shape, and whe- 
ther it cowers beside the dying embers on the 
pauper’s hearth, or hides its gaunt limbs beneath 
the furred robe of the votary of fashion, still is it 
a fearful thing. Talk not with stoical contempt 
of that which has power to break down the bar- 
riers of princip'e, and summon the demons of 
avarice and dishonesty to rule over the souls of 
men; which can chill the heart and best affec- 
tions, and chase the sweet charities of life from 
the cold hearthstone and the scanty board,— 
which can bow down the lofty intellect, and put 
fetters of triple brass on the pinions of genius;— 
which can bend the most untameable will, and 
crush the haughtiest spirit tothe dust. The power 
which can extinguish the taper, whose feeble glare 
sheds a last earthly light on the features of the 
dying child, and robs the weeping mother of that 
last fond look which is turned upon her even from 
the portals of the tomb;—the power which can 
make the strong man lie down in childlike weak- 
ness to perish beside his starving little ones;—the 
power which beyond all other evils of our fallen 
state, can torture the body and tempt the soul, is 
one which our hearts may contemplate with awe, 
but not with contempt. Yet is poverty but a 
ministrant of the designs of a wise and good Pro- 
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vidence; and, as in the olden time, men were hos- 
pitable to all comers knowing that they sometimes 
entertained angels unawares, so may we welcome 
all the messengers of Heaven whether of good 
or evil import, believing that in the end they wiil 
leave on usa blessing. So long as poverty loosens 
not the tie of kindred love,—so long as its shadow 
darkens not over the pure fountain of affection in 
our hearts,—so long as no mildew is shed from 
its baleful influences upon the snowy whiteness 
of the soul, it may be endured patiently, nay 
even cheerfully, and as there are certain flowers 
which shun the sunshine but thrive and blossom 
only in the shade, so may we find many a virtue 
which prosperity called not forth, springing up in 
our hearts beneath the gloom of a sky of clouds. 

Yet, if poverty be an evil, surely riches are a 
snare. When did man ever say to his avarice, 
‘* peace, thou art filled?’”?’ When did the still, small 
voice of tenderness ever reach the ear of him who 
was delving the deep mine for gold? When was 
the cry of warning ever heeded by him who cast 
his net again and again into the deep waters, until 
his barque sinks beneath the weight of his useless 
draught? Year after year rolled on, and found 
Horace Medwin still wearing the chains of ava- 
rice in a foreign land. Those years had not passed 
away without leaving their trace upon the inner 
as well as upon the outward man. The cares 
which had imprinted deep wrinkles on his brow 
had destroyed many a fresh feeling within his 
heart. 

Alas! alas! the world too soon exhaleth 
The dewy freshness of the heart’s young flowers, 
We water them with tears, but naught availeth,— 
They wither on through all life’s later hours. 

Horace would have spurned the idea of being 
covetous. He fancied that the motives which ac- 
tuated him, ennobled the pursuit of wealth. The 
sophistry of the passions is ever skilful in silencing 
the voice of the truthful monitor within man’s 
heart, and suppressing that yearning tenderness 
which urged him to return to her who so patiently 
awaited him, he toiled on for a future which might 
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ence. How little could he imagine the heart- 
sickness which was consuming the strength of 
her for whom he toiled; how little did he suspect 
that she who could have borne every misfortune 
in life, if she had been aided by the presence of 
affection, was slowly but surely wasting beneath 
the unsupported burden of a lonely heart. Yeta 
tone of despondency in her later letters, and a 
slight hint of her failing health, aroused the 
tenderness of her absent lover, and Horace at 
length decided to delay no longer his return. It 
was very difficult for the successful merchant to 
check the tide of fortune as it rolled its treasures 
at his feet, but when his better nature had once 
been aroused, he was not to be turned from his 
purpose by motives of interest; and, hurrying 
through the necessary arrangements, Horace 
Medwin bade farewell for ever to the land where 
ten of the best years of his life had been passed. 
With that singular inconsistency so common in 
human nature, the patience with which he had 
borne the servitude of business, and which would 
probably have enabled to wear out another year, 
had not his affections been excited, now utterly 
deserted him. A lifetime of anxiety seemed to be 
concentrated in the tedious six months which in- 
tervened ere his ship touched the shores of his 
native land; and when his foot once more pressed 
the soil, he felt as if he could have knelt and 
kissed it as holy ground. 

It was the dull gray dawn of morning, when 
Horace landed from his long imprisonment, and, 
impatient of all further delay, he hurried onward 
to that quarter of the city where he expected to 
find Helen. He had informed her of his embarka- 
tion, and he fancied that she would, even at that 
early hour, be awaiting him, since she must have 
doubtless heard of the arrival of the ship. But 
when he reached her abode, and beheld it closed 
as if every inmate was still buried in slumber, he 
was ashamed of his boyish eagerness, and turn- 
ing from the door ere his foot touched the thresh- 
old, paced the empty street until guch a time as 
he could reasonably hope to be admitted. Was it 


~ % 
never come. Oh! how rarely do men learn the presentiment of evil that sent such a chill to his 3 
true enjoyiments of this unstable life! Ever anti- heart as he turned his back upon that humble ¢ 
cipating or procrastinating, while some, like idle dwelling, where he believed his sweet Helen now 3 


children, strip from the fair young tree of Hope 
its blossoms, and then weep because they gather 
no fruit; others are found to pass their whole ex- 
istence in watching the growth of some centen- 
nial plant, whose scentless blossorms they can 
never hope to behold. 

Absorbed in the engrossing cares of business, 
his mind fully occupied with schemes of fortune, 


and his heart calmly reposing in the security of 


undoubting affection, Horace had led a life of toil 
but not of sorrow, during his self-imposed exile. 
The excitement of commerce, the pleasure of suc- 
cess, and the enjoyments of that semi-civilized 
mode of life which enabled him to satisfy with 
Oriental luxury the tastes that a refined education 
had engendered, all gave a charm to his exist- 


slept amid pleasant dreams which were soon to 
have so blissful a realization? 

With a fervour of impatience which he could 
scarce control, he paced the neighbouring streets 
until gradually the din of busy life awoke around 
him, and the closed casements of the humbler 
dwellings opened their sleepy eyes to the light of 
the risen sun. As he approached for the hun- 
dredih time the spot where all his hopes now 
centred, he caught sight of a slip-shod housemaid 
who had just unclosed the barred portal of Helen’s 
abode. Hurrying forward, he addressed a brief 
question to the girl. The answer was as brief, 
but its effect was terrific. With a cry such as none 
but a strong man, in the very death-throe of his 
hopes could utter, he sprang forward, and passing 
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the frightened woman with the rapidity of light- 
ning, bounded up the narrow staircase. A closed 
door impeded his frantic progress, and flinging it 
wildly open, he stood suddenly as if awestruck 
within the apartment. 

The room wore the desolate and dreary appear- 
ance which the light of morning ever brings to 
the scene of a weary vigil. A coarse-looking wo- 
man, who had evidently been not unmindful of 
her own comfort, sate sleeping in an arm-chair at 
the fire, while a ray of sunshine darting through 
a crack in the unopened shutter, almost extin- 
guished the sickly glimmer of the night-taper 
which burned dimly on the littered table. Horace 
saw all these things with that singular acuteness 
of vision which excessive excitement sometimes 
awakens, but as his eye turned from the figure of 
the sleeper it fell on a rigid and sheeted form 
extended on the uncurtained couch. One step 
brought kim to its side, and with wild haste he 
flung aside the covering that concealed the ghastly 
face of the dead. Surely those pinched and yel- 
low features were utterly unknown to him,—it 
could not be his Helen that he looked upon. His 
own heart answered the vain hope, and with a 
groan which seemed to rive his very soul he fell 
senseless beside the cold remains of her who had 
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loved him so vainly and so constantly. He had 


come one day too late! 

Sorrow does not always kill, and Horace lived 
in loneliness of heart until years had bowed his 
stately form and whitened his temples with the 
blossoms of the grave. But life had lost its charm 
for him. He was surrounded with all the appli- 
ances of wealth, but he found no sympathy or com- 
panionship in the world; and a deep and abiding 
sense of self-reproach was his perpetual torment. 
Willingly now would he have given all his hard- 
earned fortune could it but have brought the breath 
of life to those pallid lips and the light of day to 
those dim eyes of her who had worn out her life 
in sighing; yet it was his torture to be compelled 
to feel that had he been content with half his 
present wealth, Helen might now be the sharer of 
his heart and home. What cared he now for the 
gold and gems upon the brim of the chalice, since 
death had mingled wormwood with the draught 
it held?) He had learned the bitter lesson which 
experience teaches, and found, when too late, that 
he who, in obedience to the dictates of a false 
world, silences the purer instincts of his nature, 
but garners up for his future years a harvest of 
disappointment and remorse. 
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BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER, 


CARLYLE—WELLINGTON—ST. JAMES, &c. 


Tg time that I passed in London—not being 
in ‘‘ the season’’—was an unfavourable one for 
seeing the eminent political men, and witnessing 
court parades, but still | was highly privileged in 
meeting a number of literary characters whom it 
is the good fortune of but few of our countrymen 
to see. The literary nobility, of course, are not 
to be followed and stared at like the star-and- 
garter nobility in the streets, and upon those who 
have not taken the necessary trouble to provide 
themselves with letters, their doors are, for the 
most part, strictly closed. And very properly 
too, for to the man who writes for his bread, Time 
is emphatically money. 

I have already spoken a few words of my kind 
friends Mrs. Hall and Miss Baillie. A word now 
about Tuomas Carty.e, who is probably an 
object of greater interest to Americans than any 
other living author. I received a very charac- 
teristic note one evening from this great literary 
nondescript informing me, that I ‘* would be very 
welcome to him the next day at two, the hour in 
which he became accessible in his garret.’’ His 


home was more than two miles from my lodgings 
in Trafalgar Square, and I took an omnibus nearly 
to the place. He resides in a neat little two story 
brick house in Chelsea, one of the environs of 
London, on the banks of the Thames. His house- 
keeper showed me at once to his ‘ garret,’’ and 
a very respectable garret it was too! the ragged 
poets of the Johnsonian age would have danced 
to get in such an airy, well-furnished apartment. 
He received me very cordially, and I sat down, 
and began—shall I say it? to stare at him; for I 
assure you, Carlyle is a man to be stared at—such 
another is not to be seen every day. Just ima- 
gine a large, robust, broad-shouldered Scotchman 
with gray eyes, and stiff, dark hair, attired in a 
long black coat, such as is generally worn by the 
Methodist clergy, and poring over a German 
tome, and you have a considerable idea of our 
If you had not heard his 


‘*oreat brother man.’ 
name you would know him as soon as he opened 
his lips, for he talks just as he writes. He gives 
you the same assortment of obsolete terms, pic- 
turesque phrases, outlandish epithets, and long 
German compounds, all mingled in a singularly 
uncouth, but at the same time, singularly im- 
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pressive style. I have been frequently asked, if 
Mr. Carlyle’s style appeared to be natural, or af- 
fected. lam disposed to think it was at first an 
affectation, but he has used it so long that the 
mannerism has now became natural. This is ap- 
parent from a comparison of his most finished and 
eloquent essay on Burns, published in the Edin- 
burgh Review of 1828, with his last incomprehen- 
sible compound of Transcendentalism, Chartism, 
and—(it is useless to disguise it) rank Infidelity, 
which has appeared under the title of ‘‘ Past, and 
Present.”’ 

After enjoying a delightful conversation with 
him, he took up his hat and cane, and we walked 
up to London. All the way he talked in his own 
peculiar style with a humour, and a broadness of 
Scotch accent that kept me laughing in spite of 
myself. He frankly confessed himself entirely 
ignorant of America, although, his miscellaneous 
works were first collected here, and he has now 
five readers on this side of the Atlantic to one in 
England. In fact I found him but little read there, 
and on mentioning his name once at an English 
table, my neighbour turned, and asked me who 
he was! Another man present replied with a sneer 
—‘‘ that Chartist he means.”’ 

About the time that I saw Mr. Carlyle, the 
outbreaks in the manufacturing districts were ex- 
citing great alarm, and after he had descanted at 
some length on the Manchester operatives whom 
he styled ‘‘ great dumb Saxons, full of old Norse 
ferocity,’’ I spoke of the happy condition of the 
labouring classes in our own democratic country. 

‘** Oh yes,”’ said he, ‘‘ you may talk about your 
demo-cracy, or ony other cracy, or ony kind o’ 
political rubbish; the true secret of happiness in 
America is, that you have got a good deal of land 
with very few people!”’ 

His remark was in the main, true; and the great 
mass of evils in England, with her bread taxes, 
and sliding scales, and parish workhouses, and 
trades unions, are directly traceable to her enor- 
mous population. I was especially struck during 
Mr. Carlyle’s conversation, with a short reminis- 
cence of his early admiration for Robert Burns— 
how he used to creep over into the church-yard of 
Dumfries when a little boy, and find the tomb of ; 
the poet, and sit and read the simple inscription ‘ 
by the hour. 

‘* There it was,’’ said he, ‘‘in the midst of poor 
fellow-labourers, and artisans, the Name—Rosert 
Burns!” 

At morn, at noon, and at eventide he loved to go 
and read that name so dear to every lover of na- 
ture, so especially dear to a peasant boy of Scot- 
land, like himself. And well might one like 
Carlyle, clothed upon with a true spirit of poetry, 
and imbued with an earnest love for his fellow 
man, love himself to linger by the resting place 
of him to whom these noble gifts had been vouch- 
safed in such unwonted measure. 

I endeavoured to protract our conversation by 
walking as slow as possible, but when we had ; 








arrived at the Green Park, he was called in ano- 
ther direction by an engagement, and | bade him 
a cordial farewell. As he walked away I looked 
after him with deep admiration, not unmingled 
with sorrow. Of admiration for his heroic inde- 
pendence of thought, and action, for his keen in- 
sight into the workings of the human soul, and 
more than all, for his stern, unbending resistance 
to the oppression of his fellow man. 

But when I saw one gifted with such rare gifts, 
turning away from the pure fountain of life, to 
hew out for himself a broken cistern which can 
hold no water, I could not but feel sorrow. Car- 
lyle has thus far given us nothing satisfactory to 
a truly religious mind. ‘The God whom his fathers 
worshipped in their mountain homes, and for 
whom they so gladly suffered, is nowhere to be 
found in all his works. Of the life-giving doc- 
trines of the atonement, and the resurrection—of 
the faith by which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
walked, and so many of the feebler saints have 
ever since his day rejoiced to walk, he knows 
nothing. Instead of this warm, fervent, holy re- 
ligion of the gospel, we have but the cold, dreary 
waste of German philosophy —a strange thing 
truly, from one who has been born and bred in 
the land of the Covenanters. 

I have spoken of my high admiration of Car- 
lyle’s intellect, but I cannot consider his as be- 
longing to the highest order of minds. He is not 
one of the immortal few to whom Providence has 
given to lead their age, to build up new temples 
to truth, to utter those great precepts which are 
the texts and guide-books of their times. Car- 
lyle has shown an astonishing acuteness in de- 
tecting the errors, and the evils of this day, but 
he has exhibited no ability for correcting the errors, 
or remedying the evils. He is incessantly crying 
out to the men of this generation, ‘‘ It is naught! 
you are trying to feed upon stones!’’ and yet he 
has never told us where to find the true bread by 
which we can be nourished, and grow. He may 
be therefore an useful man to draw attention to 
existing evils, but he never can have a place 
among the solid benefactors of our race—among 
the Davys, the Wilberforces, the Howards, the 
Romillys, and the Franklins. Neither is he a 
very original thinker. His range is by no means 
wide. He seldom attempts new thoughts, or if 
so, has seldom succeeded. The great pleasure 
arising from reading Carlyle, is derived from the 
singular picturesqueness of costume in which h 
has clothed old and familiar ideas. Even the 
fables and proverbs of our childhood can some- 
times scarcely be recognized in their new and 
fanciful attire, and when we meet them, we are 
naturally pleased with their improved appearance. 
To the man who thus brings us back to truths 
which were well nigh forgotten, and colours the 
plain and unsightly objects of our mental vision 
with a fresher, or a gayer hue, we owe a debt of 
gratitude—and such a debt is due Mr. Carlyle. 

After leaving the author, I turned my steps 
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homeward, and as my walk led me through some 
of the most interesting parts of London, I wiil 
occupy the rest of my sheet with a short de- 
scription. On passing up the Green Park, through 
Grosvenor Place —in which our minister, Mr. 
Everett, resides—you come to Hyde Park Corner, 
famous in all the fashionable novels. Here is 
Apsley House, the dark, clumsy looking resi- 
dence of the Duke of Wellington. It is three 
stories high, perfectly plain, with iron windows, 
which the headstrong old Duke caused to be put 
in after their predecessors had been battered out 
by the reform mobs. The interior is furnished in 
sumptuous style, and contains the costly service 
of plate awarded to him after the victory of Wa- 
terloo. At one corner of his house is a colossal 
statue of Achilles, erected by the ladies of Eng- 
land in honour of the same achievement. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has truly re- 
marked, that ‘‘ there is but one man who fills the 
universal eye of London.’’ There is but one man 
to whom the whole great metropolis, from the pa- 
tricians of Grosvenor Square to the beggars of St. 
Giles, are ready to doff their hats, and if needs be, 
to raise a cheer. And no wonder, for everybody 
knows him. If you take an early walk into St. 
James’ Park, down by the Palace, ten to one but 
you will meet a very old man, with a very thin 
face, and very white hair, and tremendously large 
nose galloping rapidly towards the Horse Guards. 
As he rides along, the urchin pulls off his ragged 
hat, and the sentinel by the Palace wall ‘‘ salutes,”’ 
and even the man of business who has seen him 
a hundred times, stops in his hurried walk to take 
another look at the eld Iron Duke. When he ar- 
rives at the arched passage which leads through 
the War Office into Parliament street, and where 
two fierce looking fellows in green coats and 
brazen helmets sit all day keeping guard on two 
black horses, (thence known as the ‘ Horse 
Guards"’,) he wheels his charger, and dashes back 
again towards Buckingham Palace, and thence 
through Picadilly to Apsley House. A fine bracing 
ride for the veteran; and long may he enjoy it for 
his own gratification, and the patriotic urchins 
besides. 

Passing over the route just mentioned, let us 
walk on to St. James’ Park. This is one of the 
smallest pleasure grounds of London, but it is 
much larger than any which we have in America. 
Just as we enter it, the immense sombre edifice to 
the right with a row of stiff sentinels in front, is 
3uckingham Palace. Ilere the Queen resides 
during the session of Parliament, but the doors 
are all closed now, as her majesty is on a visit to 
Scotland, and there is no one at home unless it be 
‘*the folks in the kitchen.’’ The Palace is an 
enormous building with colonnades in front, and 
would be very elegant were it not for one de- 
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formity which spoils, to my eye at least, every 
public building in London. I mean the intolerable 
coal smoke, blackening and begriming every thing 
it touches. Imagine our Capitol at Washing- 
ton, or the United States Bank bedaubed with 
soot from bottom to top with an occasional bit of 
the original colour shining through, and you have 
an object not one whit more hideous than St. 
Pauls, or Buckingham Palace. Some pretend to 
admire it, because it makes the structure look 
antique, but I can’t approve their taste. I love 
the gray and sombre garniture in which Time 
has clothed his eldest offspring, but I abominate 
coal smoke anywhere. 

There is one feature connected with this park 
which will interest your lady readers, and which 
I liked amazingly. Among the happy crowds 
which were moving under its luxurious shades, I 
noticed a number of elegantly dressed females on 
horseback. The English ladies in general are 
capital riders. They sit their horses firmly and 
gracefully, and dash off in that fearless ‘‘ Die 
Vernon’ style which makes one’s heart leap 
within him. I wish that our American ladies 
would pay more attention to this superb accom- 
plishment. There is afforded quite as fine an op- 
portunity to display an elegant figure as in the 
ball room —there is imparted to their delicate 
cheeks quite as rosy a tint as rouge can produce 
—and they return from the amusement with spirits 
fully as buoyant as if they had been to a rout, or 
an assembly. If our young ladies would preserve 
their exquisite but frail beauty, they must ride 
more on horseback, and use more healthful out- 
door exercise. 

Next to Buckingham Palace is St. James’ Palace, 
an ugly brick building, no longer occupied by the 
royal family. The remainder of the square on the 
upper side, is taken up with Marlborough House, 
the residence ef Queen Adelaide, and Carlton 
House Terrace, which contains many of the 
splendid mansions of the nobility. Carlton House 
is famous in the political campaigns of the last 
century. Here the young Regent held his bril- 
liant court. Here Fox and Sheridan loved to re- 
tire after the labours of the evening to renew those 
contests of wit which had enlivened the dull rou- 
tine of parliamentary debates. Here was Burke 
with the most elegant mind, and Wyndham with 
the most elegant person of their time. Here were 
gathered those fascinating groups of female politi- 
cians resplendent in the whig uniform of the buff 
and blue; and here, above them all, was that 
proud Duchess, whose face now looks down from 
the walls of Devonshire House, a perfect image 
of unrivalled beauty. I would fain descant longer 
on the fallen glories of the place, but Trafalgar 
Square is close at hand, and I am glad to sit down 
again, as much fatigued as my readers. 
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THE COUNTRY-SEAT. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


** Now, Ellenetta, here is a good chance to at- 
tack papa,’’ said Charlotte Ann Disney; ‘‘I can 
always tell, of late, when he is done with his 
newspaper, by his rolling it up as a lorguette to 
look over at Mrs. O’Conner’s canary birds. Let 
us go into the front parlour and break the ice.’’ 

‘** Well, do you begin.”’ 

** No, you are the elder, and it would come best 
from you.”’ 

‘* But you have a better way of saying things to 
pa than I have. You can appear more innocent.”’ 

‘*Tf I had some excuse; we must go at it ina 
roundabout way; Oh, yes! I’ll take in his slip- 
pers,’’ and the young ladies ceased their whispered 
confab, and strolled through the folding-doors to- 
wards the front window, where Mr. Disney was 
sitting, between his dinner and his time for after- 
noon business. 

‘*Dear me, pa,”’ said the younger, ‘‘ how can 
you wear those stiff, thick leather slippers on such 
a warm day! your feet must be very uncomfort- 
able.”’ 

‘* Warm day, in the middle of April!’’ returned 
Mr. Disney, a plain straightforward man, who had 
no suspicion of a plot. 

‘*T think it dreadfully warm for the season,’’ 
said Ellenetta. 

** And so do I,’’ responded Charlotte Ann, ‘‘and 
here is poor pa with his feet melting in those heavy 
slippers, while the nice ones we worked for him 
are lying in ma’s workstand. Here, pa, do put 
them on—you have never gratified us by wear- 
ing them, yet, after all our labour and trouble in 
working them. Such a beautiful pair of slip- 
pers!”’ 

‘Pair of slippers!’’ laughed Mr. Disney; ‘‘I 
don’t see how you can call them that. I always 
thought that shoes to be a pair should be alike, 
and these have one an elephant, trampling on the 
toes, and the other a giraffe standing over the in- 
step,” 

‘* But they are match designs, pa,’’ replied El- 
lenetta; ‘‘just of a size and very elegant, I assure 
you; for, as Mrs. O’Conner says, there is much 
more taste in a fanciful variety, than in a precise 
sameness; but here comes ma, quite worn out 
with the heat of the day, and with putting away 
the dinner things. Let ma broach the subject,” 
she added, in a whisper. 

‘*Ma says she positively won’t,’’ answered 
Charlotte Ann, at the same pitch, ‘‘so I’ll do it 
myself. Don’t you think, ma, that we’ll have an 
excessively hot summer, from present appear- 
ances?’’ 
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‘« The summers are always hot enough for me,”’ 
returned Mrs. Disney, with a sigh. She was very 
fat. 

‘*Tt is said that the summer is always warmer 
after a cold winter,’’ continued Charlotte Ann. 
‘* At that rate we shall stand a chance to be 
roasted alive.”’ 

‘*You mean that a warm summer succeeds a 
warm winter,’’ hastily interposed Ellenetta; ‘‘this 
winter has been particularly moderate, therefore 
the summer will be excessively the reverse.”’ 

‘* Fudge!”’ ejaculated Mr. Disney, who, though 
he had perhaps never heard of the excellent Mr. 
Burchelle, quite equalled that worthy in the use 
of his elegant expletive. 

‘* Do you really intend keeping us in the city all 
this summer, papa?’’ demanded Charlotte Ann. 

‘*Can you name a summer that I have kept 
you in the city since you have been old enough to 
leave it?—any one who had paid your bills at the 
Springs for the last few years would be likely to 
have a good memory on that point.’’ 

‘It is indeed very expensive to go to watering 
places,’’ said Ellenetta, ‘‘ and in these hard times 
one must have very little conscience to insist upon 
it. Besides, I have been at the Springs so often, 
ever since I was fifteen, which was four summers 
ago, and Charlotte Ann has been there three 
times,—quite often enough to weary one of the 
excitement they produce.”’ 

‘*T should myself prefer some more retired 
place,’’ said Charlotte Ann; ‘‘I shouldn’t ask 
any happiness greater than to stay at home, pro- 
vided we were living, as some of our more fortu- 
nate neighbours always are during the warm sea- 
son, at a country-seat.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ sighed Ellenetta, with a hopeless air; 
‘“but, sweet as it would be, we are not to think 
of that.” 

** If you are tired of the follies of watering places, 
and wish to enjoy nature, I am very glad of it,’’ 
said Mr. Disney, ‘‘and I'll take you to some 
farm to board, as soon as you please.’’ 

** Just listen to pa!’’ laughed Charlotte Ann, 
**as if we cared about nature!”’ 

‘«T’m sure we do admire it, Charlotte Ann,— 
it is very beautiful and poetical,—you always try 
to be so giddy and matter-of-fact,’’ said Elenetta, 
significantly shaking her head at her sister; ‘‘ but, 
as Mrs. O’Conner says, one must be at home in 
the country to enjoy it.’’ 

** After all,’? resumed Charlotte Ann, as if 
struck with a sudden conviction, ‘‘I don’t see 
why we mightn’t have a country-seat, as well as 
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other people. When I was at school I used to get 
quite provoked at the girls for wondering that we 
should not have one, particularly as I knew that 
pa was in better credit than any who had. It adds 
so much to the respectability of a family to keep 
a country residence, that it is strange, pa, you 
never thought of taking one.”’ 

** Sure enough,”’ said Mrs. Disney. 

‘* A country-seat! in the name of common sense 
what’s to come next!’’ exclaimed Mr. Disney; 
‘there is no limiting the wishes of you women. 
When we first went to housekeeping, it was in a 
suug two-story house, twenty feet front, where I 
was quite as comfortable as [ have ever been since; 
then, in a couple of years, I was argued into going 
to one of twenty-five feet, under the plea that there 
was not room enough for you two babies; but, in 
reality, because your mother thought it would be 
more genteel. Next, when you were brats of 
school children, I had to build a story, because 
the other girls lived in three-story houses; and at 
last, when you thought it time to pass for women, 
you wheedled me into putting up this, which is 
too large by half, and which cost three times as 
much as a reasonable and prudent man in business 
ought to have in dead capital. And now you have 
the face to talk about a country-seat! you ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves.”’ 

‘*La, pa!’’ returned Charlotte Ann, ‘‘ you 
shouldn’t complain of such changes; you could 
afford them, and every one increased the gentility 
of the family. Now, you must admit that there 
are a great many advantages in living in the coun- 
try. You always admire Rosanna Freeland and 
her sisters, ——they have such blooming com- 
plexions, and such plump, healthful figures, which 
you have often told us was owing to the country 
air. There can be no doubt it would be much 
better for our health if we were to try it.” 

**I don’t know that. Your health is pretty good, 
and whether there would be any improvement I 
question. Itis not merely the country air which 
has so beautified the Freelands; that is but an 
accessary to their active and regular habits. They 
ride on horseback without having their bodies 
screwed up till riding becomes a torture; they 
walk, as a duty and an agreeable recreation, not 
fur the purpose of displaying their fine clothes and 
their fashionable gait; they work in their garden, 
cultivating their vegetables and flowers, as well 
as eating and wearing them, and they superintend 
the housekeeping and the dairy so assiduously 
and skilfully, that in either department they are 
models. That's the way by which they have ac- 
quired their bloom and activity. People of idle 
and lazy habits, like yourselves, my dears, beg- 
ging your pardon, might just as well remain in 
the city.’’ 

‘** You are complimentary, pa, I must say,”’ re- 
marked Ellenetta. 

**It is only the truth, child; if you were in the 
country you would never ride, because there would 
be nobody to see your performance; nor walk, for 
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fear the grass should draggle your dresses, or the 
sun should tan your faces; you would not plant a 
root, lest your hands should be spoiled; and, as to 
housekeeping, that would be pretty much as it is 
now.”’ 

‘* Yes, I should have to continue worrying my- 
self to death with it, as I always have done,’’ said 
Mrs. Disney, who was a violently fussy house- 
keeper. 

‘* You had better give us a trial, pa, and see if 
you would not be agreeably disappointed,’’ said 
Charlotte Ann; ‘‘ for my part, I know I should 
incline to be very industrious; we would not then 
have so much company, and we could work a 
great deal.”’ 

‘* And I don’t doubt,’’ added Ellenetta, ‘‘ that 
we might be able to finish the remaining six of the 
parlour chairs and ottomans during the summer; 
then, the worsted-work done, it would not take 
long for the cabinet-makers to complete them. I 
am disgusted with these hair-cloth ones.’’ 

‘* What! with these expensive gimcracks that 
you begged so hard for when you became too fine 
for those neat maple ones! and, pray, what’s to 
become of these?’’ 

‘* Use them for the chambers, pa, or send them 
to the auction-rooms, as other people do with their 
hair-cloth chairs, when they get damask, or vel- 
vet, or worsted-worked ones,”’ said Charlotte 
Ann. 

** And I am to pay for the making of a new set, 
after all that you have got out of me for your yarns 
and cloth, and pictures, and all that trash! I’ll be 
very clear of abetting any such project.’’ 

‘‘Why, pa, you ought to be proud that you 
have daughters who possess the taste and industry 
to embellish your house with such handsome fur- 
niture,’’ remarked Ellenetta. 

‘* And then we could learn half a dozen new 
duettes,’’ pursued Charlotte Ann; ‘‘ music in the 
country is so delightful, as Mrs. O’Conner says, 
and it is so disagreeable to be practising in town 
where all the neighbours can overhear, particu- 
larly when one has the ambition to be thought to 
play at sight. How perfectly happy we should be 
to return to the city as rosy as the Freelands, and 
improved in music, and with the chairs ready for 
winter company!”’ 

‘* Fudge!”’ said Mr. Disney again. 

‘* There it is!’’ exclaimed his wife, carping at 
the last idea; ‘‘ winter company, indeed! it is to 
get rid of company that I would be willing to go 
into the country. I am sick to death of it; nothing 
but dressing and talking, and cooking for company. 
Parties now and then, calling on strangers, one 
cares nothing about, and inviting and entertaining 
them,—there is no getting rid of it here. I re- 
fused to go to the Springs last year, for there one 
is in the way to get deeper into such troubles, and 
for all that I was alone here, I was almost as much 
worried out with visitors as ever. I should like 
to go somewhere to be at rest, if it was at the 
Rocky Mountains.”’ 
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** Yes, indeed,”’ responded Ellenetta; ‘‘if we 
had a country-seat, poor ma might have a little 
rest.”’ 

‘* If it was only for one summer, it would be an 
advantage to her,’’ proceeded Charlotte Ann, 
‘* provided we could be so near that papa could 
be with us at night, so that she would have no 
uneasiness. I was thinking about that the other 
day, when we drove past old Mrs. Applegarth’s 
place, Wimbleton Cottage, which is for rent this 
year. It is not more than four miles from the 
city, and a most delightful spot. It is just such a 
place as I should choose—so retired, and with 
such a fine large garden, and such an abundance 
of fruit.’” 

‘Particularly of strawberries,’’ added Ellenetta: 
‘*Mrs. Perkin Spriggs, who was there last year 
with her seven children, said that the table was 
set with them three times a day, and that fond as 
the litttle things were of them, they, as well as 
the family, had as many as they could eat,—so 
many indeed, that five of the children got sick 
afterwards,—and the quantity could hardly be 
missed.’’ 

‘*There must have been a quantity to satisfy 
such a drove of little p——”’ 

‘*Oh, pa, don’t say pigs!’’ interrupted Char- 
lotte Ann. 

** Gormandizers, then.’’ 

‘*And Mrs. Applegarth says the garden is so 
good,’’ continued Ellenetta, ‘‘that when she 
lived there herself, she made enough, by supply- 
ing the market people with what she could spare 
out of it, to furnish her own table, and to pay all 
her servants.”’ 

**Tt wouldn’t take much to furnish Mrs. Apple- 
garth’s table, and to pay the servants she keeps, 
I should judge, from her reputation,’’ observed 
Mr. Disney. 
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‘* At all events, we should have abundance of : 


fruit and vegetables for ourselves,’’ said Char- 
lotte Ann. ‘‘ Indeed, I think it would be very 
great economy to rent it,—we need not then go 
to the Springs, and we would have much less 
company. Besides that, we need not get any 
dresses, as it is not necessary for people to make 
a very fashionable appearance in the country.”’ 

‘* Stop, stop,”’ interrupted Mr. Disney; ‘‘I don’t 
want to hear anything about saving expense, none 
of you know any thing about it. Your retrench- 
ments always cost as much, in the end, and are 
more inconvenient than your extravagances. Do- 
mestic economy is as much of a science as politi- 
cal economy, and you have no heads for science 
of any kind.”’ 

** At all events it would be very delightful,’’ 
persisted the determined Charlotte Ann; ‘‘ the 
section of country is so desirable, that many of 
the most exclusive of the aristocracy have select- 
ed it for the location of their country-seats, and, 
no doubt we should make acquaintance with 
them.”’ 

“I’m sure we don’t care about forming ac- 


quaintances,’’ quickly interposed Ellenetta, glanc- 
ing furtively towards her mother; ‘‘ people at 
country-seats don’t visit much, or, at least, con- 
fine themselves to those they may have known in 
town. The place alone is a sufficient attraction, 
it is so perfectly picturesque and classical, as 
Mrs. O’Conner says. It is a straw-coloured house 
with Chinese porches front and back, and has 
three paper-mulberry trees opposite each side, 
with marble statues between them.”’ 

‘*T think, Ella, though they look like marble, 
they are only sandstone painted,’’ corrected her 
sister. 

‘« Tt seems to me you are both mistaken, girls,”’ 
said Mrs. Disney; ‘‘ though they look like stone, 
with the paint coming off, I think they are wood, 
with the paint mildewed.”’ 

‘‘That’s more like the thing,’’ returned Mr. 
Disney; ‘‘ it would be out of keeping with widow 
Applegarth’s economy, and her lath and plaster 
house, if it were any thing else.’’ 

‘* Whatever it may be, the statues must be in- 
teresting to people fond of sculpture,’’ resumed 
Charlotte Ann: ‘‘ there is an Indian chief with a 
bow and arrows in his hand, and another with 
two snakes coiled round his walking-stick.’’ 

‘* Why, Charlotte Ann, a’n’t you ashamed of 
yourself!’’ exclaimed Ellenetta; ‘‘they are both 
Roman gods; I’m sure you studied antiquities 
and mythology once a week at school.’’ 

‘** Now, girls, I put my veto on this nonsense 
at once,’’ interrupted Mr. Disney, jumping up 
from his chair quite out of patience; ‘‘ you are not 
fit to live any place but where you are, so let’s 
hear no more of it. People that make changes 
without having some good reason for it, mostly 
soon find reason to wish to change back again. 
I understand you both well enough. The only 
foundation you have for this new freak is a wish 
to be able to talk about your ‘country residence,’ 
and to appear to equal those who are now a 
little beyond you in their follies. I don’t at all 
object to the custom of retiring to such a place 
by those who can afford and appreciate it. On 
the contrary, it is highly agreeable and beneficial 
to people who are qualified for its inconveniences 
as well as its attractions; but to do so for the 
mere sake of fashion and ostentation, is an ab- 
surdity I won’t countenance. Recollect all your 
acquaintances that undertook it,—most of them 
have their places rented out, and the rest, after 
dragging through a few weeks at them, fly off to 
public resorts, where they can indulge habits 
more congenial to their tastes. As to your mo- 
tives, my dears, they are equally reprehensible. 
It is our duty, as social beings, to keep up a hos- 

pitable intercourse with our acquaintances, and 
you would soon find yourselves in difficulties 
quite equal to those of occasionally opening your 
house for the entertainment of guests. So, no 
more of it.”’ 

‘*Did you ever know any one as provoking as 
pa!’’ said Ellenetta, as the seniors left the room. 
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‘*Oh, I expected that,’’ returned Charlotte 
Ann; ‘‘but don’t give up, — perseverance can 
even conquer pa, and I’m resolved not to be dis- 
appointed. I have set my heart on a country-seat, 
for we shall never be considered decidedly and 
exclusively in the first circle till we get one. If 
we can only persuade him to rent for this summer, 
against the next we shall be able to induce him to 
purchase one. Mrs. O’Conner thinks that Mrs. 
Applegarth’s will suit precisely, and promised 
me yesterday that if we took it, she would spend 
at least part of the summer with us.”’ 

‘* But you mustn’t say any thing about company 
to ma,’’ advised the more cautious Ellenetta. 

** Certainly not, and, as Mrs. O’Conner is ac- 
quainted with the Mendenhalls, who live on the 
next place, we shall, of course, be introduced to 
them, and through them to the other families in 
the neighbourhood, who are all peculiarly aristo- 
cratic.”’ 


‘‘And the gentlemen from town will think ita ; 
Mrs. O’Conner ; 


pleasant excursion to visit us. 
says that young gentlemen and ladies enjoy each 
other’s society exceedingly in the retirement of 
the country. She thinks there is nothing so charm- 
ing as to ramble through the woods and grounds, 
released from etiquette, and with the spirits elated 
by the beauties of nature.”’ 

‘*I’m sure Mr. Butford will come,’ 
Charlotte Ann. 

‘*And Mr. Dilworthy,’’ added her sister; ‘‘then, 
as to any less desirable beaux, Mrs. O’Conner 
will take them off our hands, and entertain them 
herself. It will be so convenient to have her to 
matronize us, she dislikes so much to submit to 
restraint, that she says she has no idea of imposing 
it on others. The more I think of the matter, the 
more I feel bent upon succeeding.”’ 

‘* Mr. Butford seems extremely fond of rustic 
amusements,’’ said Charlotte Ann, musingly; 
don’t you remember, he gave us his idea of rural 
felicity the other evening,—plucking peaches from 
the trees, with a beautiful young lady hanging on 
his arm.”’ 

Thus strengthened by their own agreeable fan- 
cies, the Misses Disneys were prepared to return 
with renewed vigour to the charge; and, accus- 
tomed to ‘‘manage’’ their mamma, they found 
her an able ally. 

We never refuse to yield the point of perfect 
equality with our lords and masters, but we will 
contend that the pertinacity of three women can 
match the obstinacy of one man any day. This 
even Mr. Disney was at length obliged to concede, 
and in due time his family had taken possession of 
Mrs. Applegarth’s country-seat. In the triumph 
of their conquest the ladies found even the labour 
and bustle of ‘‘ moving’’ invested with a charm; 
but when their excitement had subsided, they be- 
gan to discover that their new situation, however 
much it might enhance their dignity, in the eyes 
of the world, was not, in all things, quite so de- 
lectable as they had anticipated. Wimbleton 
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Cottage was indeed, by the direct road, but four 
miles from the city, but that road was nearly im- 
passable, except in a very fine season, and the 
one they were obliged to use, made the distance 
almost double the extent, Consequently, instead 
of their having Mr. Disney’s protection at night, 
he was compelled generally, through want of time 
for such a journey, to resort to his othewise de- 
serted mansion in town, while they all huddled 
into one room, listened to the wind and the rats, 
and fancied they heard in every sound the whis- 
pers or the tread of banditti. 

Then, another disappointment was, that re- 
moval had taken place too late in the season for 
much gardening, and Mrs. Applegarth, having 
been too prudent to anticipate that labour, on the 
mere possibility of a future tenant, of course all 
the vegetables had to be transported from the city 
market. The young ladies had calculated upon 
raising poultry, fancying that it would be a pretty 
employment to flit among the young chickens in 
straw hats and white aprons; but it also, they 
found, required time and patience, and the town 
had to be resorted to again, and at last it was ta- 
citly agreed, that little in the way of expense had 
been saved by the change. 

Another, and the greatest difficulty, was the 
common one about servants. In these they had 
heretofore been remarkably fortunate; but, when 
they left the city, their domestic force, through 
dread of the drudgery of country work, had re- 
sisted all entreaties to follow them, and substi- 
tutes, willing to ‘‘ make the sacrifice,’’’ were ia 
particular demand. At length, however, they had 
engaged a cook, but it was on the express assur- 
ance that they would seldom have company, and 
two additional women, one of whom stipulated 
that she was not to have large washings and iron- 
ings, and the other, that she was to milk only a 
single cow. Mr. Disney had peremptorily refused 
to increase their former number by any additional 
individual, and a man to take care of the horse, 
and the cow, and the garden, besides doing house 
service, was, as it may be presumed, not easy 
of acquisition. 

Three weeks passed, bringing little compensa- 
tion for their disadvantages. The weather had 
been of the most gloomy kind; cool and wet, 
making their summer arrangements appear un- 
tidy and uncomfortable, and preventing any city 
beaux from appearing to enliven their solitude. 
Mrs. Disney, indeed, found some enjoyment in 
sitting about in a loose wrapper, congratulating 
herself on the absence of company, but she would 
much have preferred the luxury, had she been 
able to see a crowded street from the window; 
and the girls endeavoured to fiad satisfaction in 
toiling at their worsted- work, and thinking of the 
chairs it was to adorn, but they were too often 
reminded of their privations, by the want of co- 
lours and shades, to be obtained no nearer than 
the city. 

At last, one afternoon, during which they had 
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been favoured with an hour or two of sunshine, 
their attention was aroused by the view of a 
hackney-coach, jolting through the muddy and 
stony lane, dignified with the title of avenue, 
which led to the house, and the girls were espe- 
cially gratified to recognize in the nodding and 
elaborately garnished head, perceptible within, 
that of Mrs. O’Conner. Even Mrs. Disney was 
somewhat pleased with the prospect of some ter- 
mination of their tedious monotony, and hastened 
out with her daughters, though her complaisance 
received a check at the appearance of two trunks 
in the baggage rack, as many band-boxes beside 
the driver, and a couple of bird-cages on the front 
seat. 

Mrs. O’Conner, whom the girls prided them- 
selves on considering their particular friend, was 
& frivolous, flirting, reckless, yet calculating wi- 
dow, quite pretty, and rather under thirty, who, 
to support the greatest possible style, for one part 
of the year on moderate resources, restricted her- 
self through the remainder to the economy of 
living among her acquaintances. 


aan 


** My dear Mrs. Disney, my dearest girls! how ; 


are you all,’’ she exclaimed, kissing them all rap- 
turously; ‘‘ you can’t imagine how impatient I 
have been to see you, after such a separation! I 
have called at Mr. Disney’s store, day after day, 
to accompany him out, but was always disappoint- 
ed by his having too many engagements to be 
able to leave the city, and I concluded at length 
to hire a hack and come alone. The road is hor- 
rible though, and the coachman had the face to 
ask me as much fare as if I had come the longer 
way, because it took up as much time, he says, 
and was more wear and tear; but here I am at 
last, safe and sound, ready to make myself quite 
at home as one of the family, and peep with you 
‘through the loopholes of retreat.’ What a sweet 
spot you have selected! I need not ask if you are 
not enchanted!”’ 

‘* We have had rather unfavourable weather to 
enjoy it,’’ replied Ellenetta. 

‘*' True, but you see I have brought you a de- 
lightful change,—as a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance tells me, wherever I may be, there is perpe- 
tual sunshine. But, my dear girls, I think you 
don’t look quite so blooming as before you left 
the city.”’ 

‘*Tt must be owing to our having been so much 
confined to the house,’’ answered Charlotte Ann, 
‘*there was so much rain that we could not get 
out to take exercise. We have not been further 
yet than the gravelled walks in the yard since we 
came out. In the city we might have walked be- 
tween the showers; but here the grass and the 
ground remained so wet, that ma thought it un- 
safe for us to attempt it.”’ 

** Sure enough; but I rather think the paleness 
is an improvement. I don’t like much colour in 
the summer, it always looks to me so warm and 
vulgar. A delicate whiteness is much more re- 
fined and interesting to my taste, so we won’t 
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quarrel with the weather, if it behaves better 
hereafter.”’ : 

‘* As we did not expect the pleasure of seeing 
any of our friends, we did not think it worth while 
to dress to-day,’’ said Ellenetta, apologetically; 
‘‘and having brought no warm dresses out with 
us, we have worn our shawls over these lawns, 
which makes them look tumbled.”’ 

‘*No apologies to me, my dear! but painted 
lawns always do look odious in wet weather; it 
takes the stiffening out, and makes them so dabby. 
White cambric wrappers are the only dresses suit- 
able for the country, they always look smooth, 
as they require no starching, and you may soil 
them as much as you please, washing can’t injure 
them. I have brought a full dozen of them with 
me, which I shall wear on all occasions. But the 
dampness has taken all the curl out of my hair; 
if you please, I should like to retire to my room 
to arrange it. It curls so easily, that an hour in 
paper is quite sufficient for it, and you may proba- 
bly have some beaux here in the evening.”’ 

‘*We do not expect any,’’ replied Ellenetta; 
‘we have hati no gentlemen to see us as yet,—I 
suppose on account of the rains.’’ 

** Oh, those rains!—but I'll insure you plenty, 
now that I have come to add my forces to yours. 
I have promises from a dozen, but, whether they 
come or not, I like always to have myself in 
readiness. It is so unpleasant to be caught by 
surprise, so let us off to dress.”’ 

Mrs. Disney referred to some want of prepara- 
tion apparent in the room, alleging the deficien- 
cies of her servants. 

‘* Not a word, my dear madam,”’ answered the 
widow, ‘‘I have been living with my house in 
dishabille for a fortnight, in readiness for my in- 
tended domestication with you, and with no ser- 
vant excepting the chambermaid, as I had dis- 
charged the others. It would have amused you 
ta have seen my levées in the evenings. The 
gentlemen would come, and one does not like to 
refuse them admittance when they are so solici- 
tous. There we set in the parlours, with the 
floors bare, the glasses and pictures hidden by 
newspapers, and the sofas and chairs all covered 
with sheets and such things. We had a great many 


, jokes on the subject,—it reminding us of love in 


a cottage, or in the new settlements, and all that. 
But, what a charming apartment this is! one can 
sit at the windows and perceive visitors approach- 
ing at such a distance, that there will be time for 
any preparation; and these shutters, with the 
movable slats, are just the things to peep through, 
in case of a serenade. It would be beautifully 
picturesque to see gentlemen standing among the 
statues with flutes in their hands, or reclining on 
the grass with their guitars.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid we are too far from the city to 
have many serenades,’’ observed Ellenetta. 

‘* Too far! why my beaux tell me that I have 
so much of the magnet in me, I could draw them 
any distance. But, how close those lovely woods 
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are! it will be sweet to stroll in them,—we must 
try it to-morrow morning.’’ 

** We shail have to wait till they are dry,’’ said 
Charlotte Ann; ‘‘the dew on the bushes would 
be disagreeable, even if the rain should clear away 
this afternoon.”’ 

** Dry! oh you matter-of-fact creature! the very 
poetry of walking, is in the morning,—at sunrise, 
or before it, while the dew is sparkling. It re- 
minds me of that exquisite and lover-like passage 
in Milton or Byron— 


‘ Together let us tread the dewy meads, 
And gather in their prime fresh-blooming flowers 
To grace thy braided hair,’ 


I shall never forget the occasion on which they 
were first addressed to me. But, speaking of 
flowers,—Charlotte Ann, dear, oblige me by cut- 
ting a cluster of those multiflora rose-buds for me, 
yonder in the yard. Flowers, according to my 
taste, should be an indispensable part of a lady’s 
costume in the country,—they are so graceful and 
appropriate.’’ 

The request was obeyed, and then with the in- 
timation that their own attractions needed repair- 
ing, the girls were affectionately banished from 
the room. There might have been a second- 
ary reason—a desire to delay their initiation into 
some mysteries of the toilette of which they were 
still in youthful ignorance, but this is only a con- 
jecture. 

The arrival of Mrs. O’Conner was hailed by 
the girls as a happy era in their country annals. 
From the contiguity of their respective dwellings 
in town, the extraordinary number of her gentle- 
men visitors was well-known to them, and both 
were in a state of happy expectancy that they 
would now profit by it. This seemed destined to 
a speedy realization, for in a few days the beaux 
began to appear, but a few days more proved that 
they were Mrs. O’Conner’s beaux, and intended 
to remain so. ‘Though the Misses Disneys were 
both pretty and pleasing, their girlish graces were 
small matters in comparison with the studied 
charms and practised accessibility of the dashing 
widow, particularly as a fortune, reputedly large, 
enhanced her attractions, while they were de- 
pendent on a father who was likely to live as long 
as any husbands they might select. Their favour- 
ite cavaliers, Messrs. Butford and Dilworthy did 
indeed make them a visit; but it happened to be 
under circumstances which made it a source of 
painful recollections, rather than agreeable hopes. 
Having lately become votaries of gymnastic exer- 
cises, they undertook the expedition on foot, but 
were caught in a shower, where there was nothing 
for shelter, and their white pantaloons, morocco 
boots, and well-dressed heads had suffered a la- 
mentable metamorphosis before they reached 
Wimbleton Cottage. It was too good a subject 
to escape the joking volubility of Mrs. O’ Conner, 
and she so improved it that, properly appreciating 
their dignity as a flourishing grocery firm, they 
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received her sallies as an affront, and never went 
back again. 

Upon Mrs. Disney it brought what she consi- 
dered still more serious grievances. The whole 
current of her housekeeping was changed. The 
beaux, though ostensibly coming to make calls, 
invariably made them about meal times, and, 
well as she always lived, like many other notable 
managers, she considered a family dinner and a 
dinner for company two entirely different things. 
Now, she felt it incumbent always to provide the 
latter, which was very inconvenient from their 
being dependent on the city for every thing the 
table required, and what with the trouble of going 
to market every day or two, and the difficulty 
and frequent disappointment in preserving their 
provisions, there was scarcely a day that she did 
not pronounce herself at a nonplus. 

‘* If they would only come for tea!’’ she wished 
at first, but afterwards when some of them did 
come in the afternoon, Mrs. O’Conner had such 
a facility in talking of the effects of a walk or ride 
on the appetite, and was so eloquent in compli- 
menting Mrs. Disney’s knack at catering for hun- 
gry people, that to keep her credit she could save 
herself of very little trouble. 

‘* If [had known all this, girls,’’ she at last broke 
forth, ‘‘I would have been very clear of getting 
myself into such a business. I hoped that I had 
at last settled myself to have a little rest, but this 
is fourfold worse than ever. That giddy-headed, 
rattle-tongued widow! she is as much trouble 
with her dressing and flirting, as a whole corpora- 
tion. I shouldn’t wonder if all our servants were 
to leave us in the lurch on her account, and then 
what would we do?”’ 

‘*Sure enough, ma,—who would milk the 
cow?’’ laughed Charlotte Ann. 

‘*Tt is no laughing matter, miss,’’ returned Mrs. 
Disney, sharply; ‘‘they are all grumbling and 
‘threatening already, and no wonder! to think of 
her having eight white wrappers in the wash in 
one week, and every thing else in proportion. 
Such wrappers too,—all ruffled, and puffed, and 
pleated,-—there is as much work with them as if 
they were intended for ball-dresses. Maria was 
so provoked about them, she declared she would 
have nothing to do with them, and I had to pacify 
her by ironing the most particular parts myself.’’ 

*« Mrs. O’ Conner thinks,”’ said Ellenetta, ‘‘that 
unless wrappers are handsomely trimmed with 
ruffling and inserting, and edging, they look too 
much like night-gowns.”’ 

‘‘Then let her wear something else. If she 
must draggle her dresses by trailing them through 
the grass, or stain or crease them by reclining, as 
she calls it, under the trees, let her wear dark 
calico,—it would be more suitable.’’ 

“You know, ma, ladies can’t walk gracefully 
when they are holding up their skirts,”’ said El- 
lenetta. 

‘«* And Mrs. O’ Conner thinks,’’ added Charlotte 
Ann, ‘‘ that ladies should always be ready to re- 
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ceive company, and that white is the most be- 
coming rural dress.’’ 

‘* Rural dress!—now Lotty, don’t let me hear 
any of that nonsense; she’ll make you as ridicu- 
lous as she is herself. What would your father 
say, if he knew any of these romantic fooleries?— 
it would be well if he did not warn her off the 
premises. Then, such an everlasting run of visit- 
ors,—you ought to have too much spirit to have 
the house always filled with young fellows, who 
care nothing about you, and who are just making 
an accommodation of us.”’ 

‘*I’m sure we can’t help it, ma,’’ said Char- 
lotte Ann. 

** No, and that’s the worst of it, for there’s no 
telling how long it may continue. She either has 
not the sense to know or the conscience to care 
how much she imposes on people. If she was re- 
ally as intimate with the Mendenhalls as she 
pretends to be, she would bestow some of her 
time on them, I should think.’’ 

“*Tt is rather strange that the Mendenhalls have 
not called on Mrs. O’Conner,’’ said Charlotte 
Ann, when their mother was summoned away to 
some of her multifarious duties; ‘‘ you remember 
we calculated so much on making their acquaint- 
ance. But here comes Mrs. O’Conner,—lI’!! ask 
her what she thinks of it.”’ 

‘* They don’t know of my being in the neigh- 
bourhood,’’ returned the widow; ‘‘and if you 
wish to become acquainted with them, you'll have 
to call first.’’ 

‘*But we are comparatively strangers in the 
neighbourhood,”’ said Ellenetta. 

‘* No matter, you came out first this season.”’ 

‘* Did we?’’ asked Ellenetta, doubtingly. 

‘* Certainly, you did; I remember nodding to 
them as they drove out of town, which was two 
days after you came, and, of course, you must 
make the first visit. Supposing we go this even- 
ing? I shall be happy to introduce you, and, as 
I’m not ceremonious, I shall not wait to be called 
on.”’ 

The girls assented, and, as the distance was 
short, they were glad she had not proposed riding, 
for they would have been ashamed to present 
themselves in their plain Jersey wagon, the only 
vehicle their father had provided for them, before 
people whose equipages were so stylish as those 
of the Mendenhalls. Their road lay partly through 
the wood which Mrs. O’ Conner so much admired, 
and towards it they proceeded. 

‘* If only we had a beau or two!”’ said the widow; 
but, on second thought, she mentally recanted 
the wish, for she remembered that the ordinary 
run of her gallants were not exactly such as the 
Mendenhalls might approve. ‘‘ Oh, these sweet 
woods!’’ she exclaimed, when they had reached 
the shade of the trees; ‘‘ what an exquisite place 
it would be for a pic nic, or gipsying party! I 
doat upon pic nics,—there is necessity to take 
care of one’s heart at them, when the company is 
interesting,—one becomes so sentimental. I re- 
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member some sweet poetry on the subject, which 
was marked for me in an annual that poor, dear 
Mr. O’Conner presented to me before our mar- 
riage. It closed so archly and naturally— 


* We went a gipsying, 
And we are married.’ ” 


** Look there,”’ interrupted Ellenetta in a low 
voice, ‘‘there is a gentleman with a gun in his 
hand!”’ 

‘* A gentleman?-—quite an adventure!’’ returned 
the widow joyfully, and they all bent their eyes 
upon a young man sitting on a stump at some dis- 
tance from them. He had on a frock coat, ex- 
cessively short in the skirts, and with the pockets 
so filled as to make it look still shorter; a very 
deep and very tight stock, on which his head 
seemed suspended, and a little blue cloth cap, ap- 
parently hanging on a few sandy-coloured, inflexi- 
ble locks. Altogether in countenance, air and 
costume, he would have served admirably as a 
subject to illustrate a ‘‘ Comic Almanac.”’ 

‘* Quite a distinguished looking young gentle- 
man;’’ remarked Mrs. O’Conner, ‘‘I do so ad- 
mire a hunting dress--it is so picturesque and 
genteel. It is strange that he does not perceive 
us.’’ 

‘*T am very glad he doesn’t,’’ replied Charlotte 
Ann, ‘‘I am so afraid of meeting people in the 
country. Thank fortune we have not to go past 
him. Let us be as quiet as possible and go round 
this way, and he, perhaps, won't see us at all.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I shall do no such thing--I intend to 
have an adventure; I’ll see what he looks like a 
little nearer; dear me, that gun!’’ and as the 
widow approached the sportsman she uttered a 
scream, which frightened the girls as much as the 
report of the weapon would have done. The 


’ stranger even looked scared, and jumped off the 


stump; ‘‘ Oh, that gun!’’ repeated Mrs. O’Con- 
ner, still advancing, ‘‘ I am so afraid of the horrid 
thing!”’ 

‘*It von’t shoot you—I von’t let it shoot sooch 
booty cals for de vold!’’ said the sportsman, on 
which the fears of Mrs. O’Conner were allayed 
at once. 

‘*T beg pardon,”’ she replied, smiling her sweet- 


> est, ‘but the sight of a gun always makes me 
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unconquerably nervous—it is a failing with us 
ladies--one of our amiable weaknesses, as you 
gentlemen call them; and she seemed inclined 
to prolong the scene, but, with a proper deco- 
rum, the girls hastened on, and she was con- 
strained to follow. ‘‘A young foreigner,’’ she 
continued when out of his hearing, ‘‘a young 
German, upon my word--at least, so I suppose 
from his accent. I have no doubt one of distinc- 
tion; did you notice he was not at all embarrassed 
at seeing us?—perfectly easy and gallant; we have 
great reason to be flattered, he seemed so struck 
with admiration. You cunning rogues, I have a 
suspicion that you knew he was there, by your 
appearing so urgent to draw me away. Come, 
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confess the truth—isn’t he some favoured beau 
that steals out to see you and conceals himself in 
the woods to await a smile from your fair faces? 
I know how opposed your father is to foreigners 
of pretension. A’n’t I right!’’ 

The girls regarded her with amazement, and 
both repelled the charge. 

** Well, well, I see you won’t make me your 
confidante, but I shall have my own thoughts on 


the subject, nevertheless—you know I am one of | 
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the initiated in such matters. However, he isa 
delightful looking fellow, and no doubt worthy 
of the flirtation. I idolize Germans ever since I 
read the Sorrows of Werter, they have such sweet 
blue eyes, and play and sing so divinely. Some 
people prefer Spaniards and Italians, but I can’t 
say they are to my taste. But here is Mendenhall 
Place—a perfect palace, isn’t it?—and as I live, 
there is the irresistible Gust Mendenhall!’ 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 


‘*Wa.ts,”’ it is proverbially said, ‘‘ have ears;"’ 
had they likewise tongues, what important, in- 


teresting and amusing facts, might the walls of | 


the President’s house reveal. 

What a variety of characters, of events, of 
scenes and conversations, recur to the mind of 
one who has been a witness of the mutations 
which have taken place in this dwelling of our 
chief magistrates. 

During the last forty years, eight presidents 
have successively lived beneath its roof; each one 
introducing not only new inmates into the house, 
but a new circle into the society of Washington, 
and thereby imparting to it a variety unknown in 
our other cities; thus affording to a contemplative 
mind more interesting subjects for reflection, than 
are elsewhere to be found. 

These successive administrations, when thus 
reviewed, seem like so many different dramas— 
each distinct, and seen in itself complete, and 
with each, a new set of actors. How few of those 
actors now remain! Most of them have passed 
from the stage of life—the voice of public favour 
or condemnation cannot disturb the repose of the 
grave; and no motivé can now exist to misrepre- 
sent their conduct or characters. But not only 
have the performers, the scenery of these dramas 
is likewise changed, and the seat of government, 
then a wild waste, where the farmer drove his 
plough—the sportsman followed his hounds, and 
the botanist pursued his studies, is now putting on 
the aspect of a city, with its houses and streets, 
its churches, its public buildings, and ornamented 
grounds. It is still an infant, but a thriving and 
handsome infant. 

The comfortless and unfinished condition of the 
President’s house forty years ago, is well de- 
scribed by Mrs. Adams, in her recently published 
letters—It stood on a wide common, uninclosed— 
unsheltered by a single tree, and so pervious was 
it to the weather, that wind and rain found access 
to its best sleeping apartments; and its first tenants 
were exposed to every species of inconvenience 
and discomfort. It was not long, however, that 
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Mrs. Adams had to endure the disagreeables she 
so graphically describes, and whatever her hus- 
band felt on leaving the Presidential mansion, she, 
it may easily be imagined, was glad to return to 
the quiet and comfort of her happy home. 

Then came Mr. Jefferson.—Borne on the full 
tide of popularity —sustained by a strong and 
triumphant party, with what exhilaration of spirit 
must he have entered on his new sphere of action. 

His cabinet was formed of men of the highest 
talents, who were not only his political, but his 
personal friends, whose interests, opinions and 
principles were so identified with his own, that 
the different views, necessarily taken by different 
minds of the same subjects, never produced a 
discordance destructive of unanimity of action. 
Often has Mr. Jefferson been heard to declare, 
that this distinguishing characteristic of his ad- 
ministration, was the one which he most highly 
valued, and his face beamed with satisfaction as 
he said, ‘‘ in fact we were one family.” 

This official family lived with him on terms of 
domestic intimacy; the courtly forms that had 
been previously established for the regulation of 
the presidential circle were little observed, if not 
entirely discarded, and a system of more simpli- 
city and equality introduced into the social inter- 
course between the President and his fellow 
citizens. 

As Mr. Adams came to the new seat of govern- 
ment, only a few months before the close of his 
administration, there was no new furniture pro- 
vided for the President’s house, as appropriations 
for that purpose could only be made at the com- 
mencement of the presidential term. When Mr. 
Jefferson took up his residence there, he found it 
scantily furnished with articles brought from the 
President’s house in Philadelphia, and which 
had been in use from the time Gen. Washington 
resided in that place; these, though worn and 
faded, he retained, out of respect to their former 
service—particularly in his drawing-room, which 
was fitted up with the same crimson damask 
furniture that had been used in Mrs. Washing- 
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ton’s drawing-room—it was his wish that it should 
never be parted with, but when no longer fit for 
service, should be carefully preserved as a kind of 
relic of past times. 

On the new furnishing the President’s house, 
if Mr. Jefferson erred in the system he adopted, 
it was in too much plainness and simplicity—yet, 
though plain, it was in good taste, and in every 
arrangement, comfort and convenience were more 
consulted than mere appearance. The East room, 
designed by the architect for an audience chamber, 
was not finished, and was never furnished and 
used until Gen. Jackson came into the presidency. 

The apartment Mr. Jefferson had taken most 
interest in fitting up, was his cabinet. It was a 
spacious, pleasant room, opening to the south, and 
commanding a view of the Potomac and inter- 
vening grounds—the recesses of these south 
windows were filled with his favourite plants and 
flowers, of which he, himself, took the entire 
care. Around the walls were maps, books, charts, 
&c.; through the centre of the room, ran a long 
table covered with green cloth, and furnished 
with every thing necessary for its designated pur- 
pose; it had numerous drawers, containing not 
only articles appropriate to a writing and council 
table, but such as were suited to his own peculiar 
tastes and occupations. Among these, were car- 
penters’ tools that he often found amusement in 
using, and a set of small nice garden implements, 
that afforded him still more pleasure. 

Among his roses and geraniums, was suspended 
the cage of his favourite mocking-bird, that he 
cherished with peculiar fondness, not only for its 
melodious powers, but for its uncommon intelli- 
gence and affectionate disposition, of which quali- 
ties he gave the most surprising instances. It was 
the constant companion of his solitary and studious 
hours—when he was alone, he always opened the 
cage and left it at liberty—It would fly about the 
room, alight on the table, and pick the crumbs he 
there scattered—or perch on his shoulder, seeming 
to understand what he said to it, and to answer 
him with its intelligent looks as well as its tuneful 
voice. On Mr. Jefferson’s return from his daily 
ride, it was his habit to take an hour’s repose on 
a couch in his chamber—before he did so, he 
would go into his cabinet, open the cage, call his 
bird, who would follow, hopping up the stairs 
after him, and then placing itself on the head or 
feet of his couch, would regale and soothe him 
with its sweetest and most varied strains. How 
he loved this bird! How he loved his flowers! 
He could not live without something to love, and 
in the absence of his darling grand-children, his 
bird and his flowers became the objects of his 
tender cares. In a man of such dispositions, such 
tastes, who would recognize the rude, unpolished 
democrat, that some foreigners and some political 
enemies described him to be? Sir Augustus Fos- 
ter, in his notes on the United States, thus depicts 
him, although he candidly says, he looked upon 
this rudeness and coarseness of dress and manner, 
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to be mere affectation, assumed to win popou- 
larity from the democratic party, of which he was 
the head. The picture that this gentleman has 
drawn of Mr. Jefferson, is a mere caricature, in 
which those who knew him best, would never 
recognise the least resemblance. If his dress was 
plain, unstudied, and sometimes of rather an an- 
tique fashion, it was always of the finest ma- 
terials; in his personal habits, he was fastidiously 
neat, and in his manners, simple, affable and un- 
ceremonious; it was not from ignorance of the 
usages of the highest circles, with whom he had 
long and familiarly lived whilst in Europe, but 
because he despised the trivialities and conven- 
tionalisms, the mere forms and puerile distinctions 
imposed by the tyranny of fashion. His simpli- 
city never degenerated into vulgarity —nor his 
affability into familiarity. He received foreign 
ministers when they visited him, with as little 
ceremony as he received other gentlemen, without 
any of the form and etiquette attending their in- 
tercourse with European courts; and if, as was 
more than once the case, these foreign dignitaries 
mistook this absence of ceremony, for ignorance 
of courtly forms, or for incivility, they not only 
misunderstood Mr. Jefferson, but likewise the 
spirit of our government. 

He was often called a notional man, full of odd 
fancies and strange contrivances, and it must be 
owned he had a great number of original con- 
trivances; with few exceptions, however, they 
were likewise conveniences, which it is believed, 
were never met with in any house but his own. 
Sometimes, the practical was sacrificed to the 
fanciful, and utility, to beauty, as was peculiarly 
the case in the location and structure of his house 
at Monticello. 

‘« What could have induced your father,’’ asked 
a friend, ‘‘ to build on this black and barren peak, 
where every drop of water must be brought from 
the bottom of the mountain, and where the soil is 
so parched and sterile, that it is to be feared his 
lawns, shrubberies, groves and gardens must be 
absolutely burned up?”’ 

‘‘T have heard my father say,’’ replied his 
daughter, ‘‘ that when quite a boy, this mountain 
top was his favourite retreat. Here he would 
bring his books to study; here would pass his 
holiday and leisure hours; here indulge the wan- 
derings of fancy, and the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature; here he never wearied of 
gazing on the sublime scenery that spread around, 
bounded only by the horizon, or the far off Alle- 
ghany. He became so attached to this spot, that 
he determined, when arrived at manhood, here to 
build his family mansion.’’ 

The same fanciful disposition characterized his 
architectural plans and domestic arrangements, 
and made Monticello, though a very beautiful, 
yet a most inconvenient habitation. 

Some of his most useful inventions he intro- 
duced with advantage at the President's house; 
among others, in the dining room, a machine 
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consisting of circular revolving shelves, was con- 
structed in the wall, by which the dinner and its 
appurtenances could be introduced into, and car- 
ried out of the room, without the opening or 
shutting of doors, was found peculiarly convenient. 
When persons with whom he wished to have a 
free and unrestrained conversation, dined with 
him, the number at his table never exceeded four, 
and by each individual was placed a dumb waiter, 
containing every thing that might be wanted 
during the process of the dinner, so as entirely to 
dispense with the attendance of servants, it being 
his opinion, that much of the social, and even 
public discord that existed in society, was pro- 
duced by the mutilated and misrepresented con- 
versations, repeated by these mute, but attentive 
listeners. 

One day when William M’Clure and Caleb 
Lownds (both well known and distinguished 
characters) were invited together to one of these 
dinners, Mr. M’Clure, who had travelled over 
Europe, and just returned to the United States, 
after a long residence in Paris, could of course 
impart a great deal of important and interesting 
information, with an accuracy and freedom not 
allowable in epistolary communications; Mr. Jef- 
ferson gave him his whole attention, but closely 
as he listened, Mr. M’Clure spoke in so low a 
tone, that although seated at his side, the Presi- 
dent scarcely heard half that was said. ‘‘ You 
need not speak so low,’’ observed Mr. Jefferson, 
‘*you see we are alone, and our walls have no 
ears.”’ 

‘*T have so long lived in Paris, where the walls 
have ears,’’ replied Mr. M’Clure, ‘‘ that I have 
contracted the habit of speaking in an under tone, 
and even then, every word must be weighed 
befored it is uttered, for no place—no family—no 
table, however private, is secure from the obser- 
vation of the police, whose agents, under the 
character of servants, insinuate themselves into 
the most domestic circles.”’ 

At Mr. Jefferson's usual dinner parties, the 
company was always small, seldom, if ever, ex- 
ceeding fourteen, including himself and his secre- 
tary. The invitations were not given promis- 
cuously, or as of late years, alphabetically, but 
his guests were selected in reference to their 
tastes, habits and suitability in all respects; which 
attention had a wonderful influence in making 
his parties so peculiarly pleasant and agreeable, 
as was remarked by all who were ever admitted 
to his table. This limited number prevented 
those little knots or separate conversations in an 
under tone, which are common at large dinner 
parties. At Mr. Jefferson’s table the conversation 
was general; every guest was entertained and in- 
terested in whatever topic was discussed: to each, 
an opportunity was afforded for the exercise of 
his colloquial powers, and the stream of conversa- 
tion enriched by such various contributions, 
flowed on, full, free and animated. Of course he 
took the lead, and gave the tone with a tact so 
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admirable, that all were pleased and no one of- 
fended, while the talents and information of each 
—of which he seemed to have an intuitive per- 
ception—were drawn out in such a manner as to 
place them in the most advantageous light. Did 
he perceive an individual silent or unnoticed, he 
would make such a one the object of his peculiar 
attention, and in a way apparently the most un- 
designing would draw him into notice and make 
him a participator in the general conversation. 
One instance will be given that will illustrate Mr. 
Jefferson’s manner in this respect better than any 
description. On an occasion when there was 
several distinguished persons at table, and the 
conversation was unusually earnest and animated, 
he perceived one individual remain silent and un- 
observed, who, having recently returned from 
Europe, where he had resided so long a time as 
to be, comparatively, a stranger in his own coun- 
try, and was entirely unknown to the present 
company; after having, seemingly without design, 
given the conversation the turn he wished, Mr. 
Jefferson addressing himself to the stranger, said, 
‘*Mr. C——, it is to you we are indebted for this 
benefit; no one more deserves the public grati- 
tude.’’ Every eye was turned on this before un- 
noticed person, and no one looked more surprised 
than he himself. ‘‘ Yes, Sir,’’ continued the 
President, ‘‘ the upland-rice, which you sent from 
Algiers, if generally cultivated—and its success 
thus far authorizes the hope that it will be—will 
prove an inestimable blessing to the Southern 
states.’” Immediately, Mr. C——, who had been 
a mere cipher in this intelligent circle, became a 
personage of considerable immportance; he was 
listened to with attention, and took a large share 
in the conversation which ensued. 

When Mr. Jefferson took up his residence in 
Washington, on becoming President, he did not 
forget that he was a fellow citizen of its inhabit- 
ants, with whom he kept up a friendly and social 
intercourse, and although he, himself, never made 
visits, he received all who visited him with frank- 
ness and cordiality. While Congress was in 
session, the invitations to his table were confined 
to that body, to other public characters and to 
strangers, who at that time thronged the city; but 
during the recess of Congress, the respectable 
citizens of Washington, Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria, were generally and frequently invited, espe- 
cially those with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted; on these occasions, when the guests 
were known to each other as well as to him, 
nothing could exceed the ease, and frankness, 
and social enjoyment of these delightful parties. 
Often, however, the company was necessarily 
made up of strangers to himself and to each other, 
whose official station entitled them to a place at 
the President’s table, when there sometimes oc- 
curred awkwardnesses (if there is such a word) 
which were quite amusing. One day a lady that 
sat next Mr. Jefferson, who had no personal ac- 
quaintance with him, but on such an occasion, 
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wishing to do her prettiest, thought she must talk 
to the President, and having heard his name, 
though she knew not how, coupled with Carter's 
Mountain, she made a still more awkward in- 


é 


> 


quiry of him, than Madam Talleyrand made of ; 


the celebrated Denon when he dined at her hus- 
band’s table, although the ignorance it betrayed 
was not so great and inexcusable as that exhibited 
by the French minister’s lady; turning to Mr. 
Jefferson, she asked him if he did not live close 
by Carter's Mountain. ‘‘ Very close,’’ he re- 
plied, it is the very next mountain to Monticello.’’ 

‘*T suppose it’s a very pleasant place,’’ per- 
sisted the lady, not perceiving the significant 
frown of her husband, or the irrepressible smiles 
of other gentlemen. 

‘* Why yes,’’ answered Mr. Jefferson, smiling, 
**T certainly found it so.”’ 

Then, catching a glimpse of her husband's 
countenance, she forbore any further inquiries on 
the subject, and not being able to think of any 
thing else, which she supposed might be interest- 
ing to the President, continued silent during the 
rest of the entertainment. 

One great reform in dining parties was made 
by Mr. Jefferson; instead of remaining for hours 
at table afier the ladies had withdrawn, at his 
parties, the gentlemen after taking two or three 
glasses of wine, left the table and took their 
coffee in the drawing-room, which custom not 
only preserved temperance, but promoted the 
most refined social enjoyment. 

The whole of Mr. Jefierson’s domestic estab- 
lishment at the President’s house, exhibited good 
taste and good judgment. He employed none 
but the best and most respectable persons in his 
service. His maitre d’hoiel understood his busi- 
ness to perfection, having served in some of the 
first families abroad. The excellence and supe- 
riority of his French cook, were universally ac- 
knowledged even by those accustomed to the best 
tables, and no one surpassed him (viz. Americans) 
in the variety and costliness of his wines. In his 
entertainments, republican simplicity was united 
with epicurean delicacy, while the absence of 
splendour and profusion, was more than compen- 
sated by the neatness, order and elegant suffi- 
ciency that pervaded the whole entertainment. 

He secured the best services of the best domes- 
tics, not only by the highest wages, but more 
especially by his justice, moderation and kind- 
ness, and by the interest he took in their comfort 
and welfare—Without an individual exception, 
they all became personally attached to him. It 
was remarked by one, often an inmate of his 
family, that their watchful, cheerful attendance, 
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was peculiarly attentive to their wants and com- 
fort, often to the sacrifice of his own convenience. 
On an occasion when the young family of one of 
his domestics had the whooping cough, he wrote 
to a lady residing some distance from the city, re- 
questing her to send him the recipe for a remedy, 
which he had heard her say had proved effectual 
in the case of her own children, when labouring 
under that disease. This lady relates another 
instance of his kind consideration of the case of 
his servants. 

She, one day as she was passing through a small 
parlour, adjoining his cabinet, leaning on his arm, 
noticed a piece of furniture of rather singular 
form, and struck by its beauty as well as novelty, 
stopped to inquire its use; he touched a spring, 
the little doors flew open, and disclosed within a 
goblet of water, a bottle of wine, a plate of light 
cakes, and a night-taper. 

‘*T often sit up late,’’ said he, ‘‘and my wants 
are thus provided for, without keeping a servant 
from his rest.’’ 

The place of coachman was little more than a 
sinecure, as his handsome chariot and four beauti- 
ful horses were never used, except when his 
daughters were with him, and even then it was 
seldom he allowed four horses to be driven, never, 
unless distance or bad roads made it necessary. 

He was opposed to ostentation and mere display 
of any kind, and sometimes carried his plainness 
and simplicity farther than the most democratic 
taste would have required, in this instance par- 
ticularly, as the driving four in hand was the 
general custom among the old and wealthy fami- 
lies in all the southern states — likewise, of the 
foreign ministers, and it was not for a long time 
that they dispensed with this distinction and fol- 
lowed the example of the President. 

Eventually, it was generally adopted, no Presi- 
dent, since Mr. Jefferson, using more than a pair 
of horses, and it has become a rare sight in our 
city to see a coach and four. 

Scarcely any weather, however severe or op- 
pressive in winter or summer, prevented Mr. Jef- 
ferson from taking his daily ride on horse-back, 
alone and unattended. This was one of his 
greatest enjoyments; added to the exhilarating 
effects of exercise in the open air, were other plea- 
sures he highly prized—that freedom of thought 
and feeling solitude only can insure, and best en- 


; joyed amid the works of nature, of which he was 


seemed more like that of humble friends, than of | 


mercenary menials. On the breaking up of his 
establishment, every one of his domestics on 
leaving his service, was, by his generous inter- 
ference, enabled to obtain some advantageous 
employment for themselves, and in losing him, 
felt as if they had lost a father. In sickness, he 


é 


a fond lover and great admirer. 

He used to explore the most lonely paths—the 
wildest scenes along the high and wooded banks 
of the Potomac, or among the hills, and woods, 
and valleys of the beautiful country, which in 
every direction surrounds the city. He was pas- 
sionately fond of botany—not a plant, from the 
lowliest flower, to the loftiest tree, escaped his 
observation. Dismounting from his horse, he 
would climb rocks, or wade through swamps, to 
obtain any plant he saw and desired, and seldom 
returned from these excursions, without a variety 
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of specimens of the indigenous productions of our ° 


native soil, it being a favourite plan of his, to use 
these, in exclusion of all foreign trees and plants, 
in ornamenting the public grounds of our me- 
tropolis. ‘This idea imparted an additional interest 
to his botanical researches, and in reference to it, 
he had a long list made out, in which they were 
classed according to their forms, colours and the 
seasons in which they flourished. 

To him it would have been a high gratification, 
in every way to have improved and ornamented 
our infant city, but with a power so limited, the 
only thing he effected, was the planting of Penn- 
sylvania avenue with a double row of Lombardy 
poplars, which he designed as a merely temporary 


plantation, only to remain until the willow-oak (a § 
favourite tree of his) and other more durable and ° 
> objects, would always share with them the plants 


beautiful trees should yield a sufficient shade. 
But this and many similar plans had to be relin- 
quished. 


One day at the dinner-table, when conversing } 


on this subject, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘I wish 
I possessed despotic power!”’ 

All looked surprised, and one of the company 
said ‘‘ You, you wish for despotic power?”’ 

** Yes,”’ replied Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ for by no other 
means can I preserve the noble forest trees that 
are still left growing in different parts of the city- 
grounds. It seems to me akin to murder to cut 
down trees that have been the growth of ages; yet 
I am powerless, and cannot prevent the ruthless 
destruction that is going on. Such trees! to be 
cut up for fuel! trees that would form such dura- 
ble and magnificent ornaments around our capitol, 
covering, as they now do, the whole hill and ad- 
jacent grounds. Yet I cannot save them!”’ 

** Why not purchase them, since they are to be 
sold?’’ asked one of the guests. 

‘The President of the United States has no 
funds for such a purpose,’’ replied Mr. Jefferson. 

He was anxious to put the grounds immediately 
around the President's house in order, but, as con- 
gress would make no appropriations for this or 
similar purposes, he had to abandon the idea, and 
content himself with enclosing it with a common 
stone wall. When the grisly bears brought by 


Capt. Lewis from the far west, (where he had been } 


to explore the course of the Missouri,) were con- 


fined within this enclosure, a witty federalist called | 


it ‘‘The President's bear garden.” 

With a view to improve the market gardens 
about the city, Mr. Jefferson often visited and 
supplied the gardeners with the seed of fine and 
rare fruits and vegetables, which, by his desire, 
were transmitted to him by our consuls, who vied 
with each other in collecting the best to be found, 
in the different countries where they were located. 
These he not only distributed himself, but accom- 
panied his gifts with the information necessary 
for their proper culture and management, and 
throughout the season would occasionally call and 
watch the progress of their growth. This atten- 
tion excited the emulation of our horticulturists, 


} earliest products of their gardens. 
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and was the means of greatly improving our mar- 
kets, and for their further encouragement, he or- 
dered his steward to give the highest prices for the 
There were 
two nursery gardens that he took a special inter- 
est in; both were located in situations of romantic 
beauty, one on the banks of the Eastern Branch, 
the other on those of the Potomac. To these he 


} frequently resorted, as he found in their proprie- 
; tors an uncommon degree of sciéntific information 


and an enthusiastic fondness for botanical re- 
searches. 

Although the President made no visits in the 
city, he would sometimes call on acquaintances 
whose houses he passed in his rides, would show 
a lively interest in their rural improvements, and 
where he discovered a taste and fondness for such 


and seeds he received from abroad. 

Mr. Jefferson was known in Europe as much, 
if not more, as a philosopher than as a statesman. 
Whilst minister at the court of France, he lived 
familiarly in a circle of literary and scientific men, 
formed of distinguished savans from all parts of 
Europe. He was the successor of Franklin, not 
only in his diplomatic, but likewise in his scientific 
and social relations. On introducing Mr. Jeffer- 
son to his chosen and most intimate friends, Dr. 
Franklin expressed his hope that his friend might 
succeed to the same confidence and the same pri- 


vileges which he himself had enjoyed. 


‘*Pray,’’ said Mr. Jefferson, smiling, ‘‘ secure 


} for me the most flattering and delightful of all 


those privileges, that of being saluted by your fair 
friends.” 

‘* No, no,”’ replied the venerable philosopher, 
** you are too young for that; it was my gray hairs 
procured me that distinction.” 

Mr. Jefferson's acquaintance in this distinguish- 
ed circle of learned men, made him well-known 
throughout Europe, and when he became Presi- 
dent, his reputation as a man of letters, induced 
many literary and scientific men to visit our capi- 
tal. Among others, Baron Humboldt. 

Qne day, in answer to some inquiries put to 


him, this celebrated traveller replied, ‘‘I have 


come not to see your great rivers and mountains, 
but your great men.’’ Of these he held Mr. Jef- 
ferson in the highest estimation. On the arrival 
of the Baron on our shores, he hastened to Wash- 
ington, and during his stay, he passed some hours 


; of every day with Mr. Jefferson, who not only 
paid him every attention due to his high character, 
> but what seemed still more acceptable to the 


Baron, showed him the cordial hospitality and 
kindness of a friend. In fact he became domesti- 


} cated in the President’s family, and visited him at 
; any hour without form or ceremony. 


Baron Humboldt formed not his estimate of men’s 
manners by their habiliments or conventionalisms: 


; refined as was his taste, and polished as were his 


own manners, he was neither shocked or disgust- 
ed, as was the case with the British minister, (Mr. 
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Foster) by the old-fashioned form, the ill-assorted 
colours, or simple materials of the dress of our 
republican President, but, indifferent to these ex- 
ternal and extrinsic circumstances, he quickly dis- 
cerned and highly appreciated the intrinsic quali- 
ties of this philosophic statesman, beneath the 
homely costume and simplicity of manner which 
had concealed them from the more fastidious di- 
plomat. 

Not so with the Baron’s young friend and com- 
panion, Don Carlos Mortufar, the grandson of 
the viceroy of Peru; he was not only disappointed 
but absolutely shocked at the absence of all at- 
tendance, etiquette, and splendour in the presiden- 
tial mansion. ‘‘I could scarcely believe the fact,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ that it was the President of the United 
States I was presénted to; not a person was to be 
seen outside of the house—for palace I cannot call 
it—and, when we ascended the steps and rang at 
the door, it was opened by a servant, not only 
without livery, but most plainly dressed—without 
being announced we were led through an empty 
hall, no guards, no attendants, and ushered into a 
very plainly furnished apartment, where an elderly 
gentleman, of still plainer appearance, received us 
with as little form as if he were the simplest citi- 
zen—he shook hands with us! asked us to be seated, 
and conversed as freely and unreservedly as if we 
were his equals and friends. How astonishing!— 
Why at my grandfather’s court, the palace is sur- 
rounded with guards, the halls and antechambers 
with officers and attendants, in the richest costume. 
There every thing bespeaks the viceroy to be the 
first personage in the country; but here one could 
not tell your President from any other citizen!’’ 

Though not expressed in precisely these words, 
such were the impressions made on this young 
courtier, who, it was evident lost much of his re- 
spect for the United States and its government, 
by what he deemed this semi-barbarous simplicity 
and equality. 

The Baron’s visits to the President being thus 
unshackled by form or ceremony, and not con- 
fined to any prescribed hour, he called one even- 
ing about twilight, and being shown into the draw- 
ing-room without being announced, he found Mr. 
Jefferson seated on the floor, surrounded by half 
a dozen of his grandchildren, so eagerly and noisily 
engaged in a game of romps that the Baron’s en- 
trance was not perceived for some moments; when 
his presence was discovered, Mr. Jefferson started 
up, and shaking hands with him, said, ‘‘ you have 
found me playing the fool, Baron, but I am sure 
to you I need make no apology.”’ 

Another time he called of a morning, and was 
taken into the President’s cabinet; as he sat by the 
table conversing, his eye was caught by the title 
of one of the journals, or newspapers, which lay 
scattered on it, distinguished by its party virulence 
and violence, particularly by its abuse of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, calumnies not only political but personal. 
‘*Ts it possible,’ exclaimed the Baron, “‘ that by 
receiving you encourage this libellous journal! 

VoL. XXvi1.—19 





Why is it not suppressed—its editor fined and im- 
prisoned?”’ 

Mr. Jefferson smiled, saying, ‘‘ Put that paper 
in your pocket, Baron, and on your return to Eu- 
rope, should you hear the freedom of our press 
questioned, show the paper, and mention where 
you found it.” 

A long conversation then ensued on the subject; 
among other observations, Mr. Jefferson remark- 
ed,—‘‘I cannot deny that this freedom of the press 
sometimes degenerates into licentiousness, yet I 
look on it as one of the best preservatives of our 
liberty, of our institutions, of our morals; and that 
au inquisition into the private conduct of publie 
men has the most beneficial consequences.”’ 

‘* But these base insinuations—these calumnies 
—why are they not explained—why not refuted?”’ 

** If I cannot live them down, believe me I can- 
not write them down—actions speak louder than 
words,’’ replied Mr. Jefferson. 

In these sketches, it is not pretended to give 
the exact words of the speakers here introduced; 
but the opinions, the facts, the sentiments, and 
even manner, are faithfully adhered to. 

Another foreigner of distinction, who was often 
with Mr. Jefferson, accompanied him one day 
when he went out to review the militia and other 
military companies of the district. As they rode 
along, the stranger expressed his surprise that the 
President, being commander-in-chief, should on 
this occasion wear his citizen’s dress, and inquired 
his reason for so doing. 

‘*To show,’’ replied Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ that the 
civil is superior to the military power.” 

When this gentleman returned to France, among 
other inquiries made of him by the emperor, Na- 
poleon asked him, ‘‘ what sort of government is 
that of the United States?’’ 

** One, sire,’’ replied he, ‘‘ that is neither seen 
nor felt.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson held no levées, but received visit- 
ors every morning at stated hours, (a practice all 
his successors in the presidency have adopted,) 
excepting, however, New- Year's Day and the 
Fourth of July. On these public days, not only 
the President’s house, but the whole city was 
thronged with visitors from the other towns of the 
Disrricr, and the surrounding country. 

They were national festivals, on which the doors 
of the presidential mansion were thrown open to 
persons of all classes, where abundant refresh- 
ments were provided for their entertainment. On 
Mr. Jefferson's accession to the presidency, the 
mayor and corporation of Washington waited on 
him, requesting to be informed which was his 
birth-day, as they desired to celebrate it with 
proper respect. 

‘‘The only birth-day I ever commemorate,” 
replied he, ‘‘is that of our independence—the 
Fourth of July.”’ 

During his administration this was indeed a gala- 
day in our city. 

The well uniformed and well appointed militia 
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of the Disrricr, the Marine Corps, &c. &c., after 
parading through Pennsylvania Avenue and the 
roads, rather than streets, of our almost houseless 
city, formed on the open-ground in front of the 
President’s house. The gay appearance of the 
troops, their martial music, enlivened the scene, 
and exhilarated the spirits of the crowds of coun- 








Insect of the snowy wing, 
Trembling ’midst the Linden’s green, 
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White as snowdrop of the spring, 
Dimly through its foliage seen— 


Living flowers, fair and bright, 
Clustering ’mid the tender leaves, 

Looking like the blossoms white 
Which the young Clematis weaves— 


Tell me, in this cool twilight, 
Little stranger, of thy home, 
Whence thy sudden timid flight, 
What has lured thee forth to roam ? 


Has the south wind borne thee up, 
With its gentle loving breath, 
From the proud Magnolia’s cup, 
Or the Woodbine’s humble wreath ? 


What attracts thy restless wing 

$ To the city’s sultry air, 

; While on hill and dale there spring 
Flowers that woo with odours rare ? 


Dost thou call me fair and bright? 
; Still remember I the day 


Nort in gardens stately, 

The Arethusa groweth ; 
Not by the way side 

Her rarest beauty showeth. 


In wet lonely meadows, 
She waits for those who seek ; 
Bending on her leafless stem 
Her crowned head so meek. 


Her crystal purple petals, 
With pearls and gold adorned: 
She looketh like a fairy, 
Leaning on her wand. 





try people and citizens, assembled from all parts. 

At that time there were no buildings—no en- 
closures in the vicinity of the President’s house, 
but an extensive and verdant common, where the 
inhabitants found pleasant walks, and the herds 
and flocks abundant pasture, on the day of this 
national festival. 


OP PEDO DF G6 


TO THE WHITE-WINGED BUTTERFLY. 


When a worm, I met thy sight, 
Loathing, thou didst turn away. 


Yet within the lowly worm, 
Wrapped as with a garment lay 
The white wings, the graceful furm 
Thou hast welcomed so to day. 


Dost thou marvel at the change 

Which a few short days have brought, 
Faith can point to one more strange, 

In thy future shall be wrought. 


Though thy life be full of care, 
Though despised thy lot may be, 

And lifé’s burden thou dost bear, 
Panting, struggling to be free— 


Yet if faith be strong and bright, 
In a few short days shalt thou 
Wear in heaven the garments white, 
And the crown upon thy brow. 


Washed from every stain of sin 

Which the soul from earth has caught, 
Grateful wonder shall begin 

At the change within thee wrought.—F. H. 


At OO BOOT Prem 


THE ARETHUSA. 


BY MRS M E. ROBBINS. 


I think of fair sweet children, 

In strange places scattered ; 
When I meet the Arethusa 

With meadow damps all watered. 


When I weep to think of them, 
I dry my tears and say, 

That innocence must needs be safe, 
And dwell with God alway. 


Out of dreariest places 
It will an Eden make; 

Earth is still an Eden 
For its own dear sake. 
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SUBJECTS FOR PAINTE,RS. 


BY W R. 


*“CARMAGNOLE”—THE POPULAR SONG. 


Carmacnote! This word, my readers, recalls 
to our recollection a most horrible song.* Let 
the young men of the present age thank God that 
they did not come into the world, until, after a 
reign of ten years, it began to be obliterated from 
the memory of the people, as the roarings of the 
lion, and the howlings of the hyena are extin- 
guished in the depths of the wilderness. 

The Carmagnole, born in a debauch of blood, 
written within the miry limits of a prison, amidst 
the vociferations of tumultuous mobs, and the 
cries of victims slaughtered in their dungeons, 
quickly spread itself through the city, passing from 
quarter to quarter, from crossway to crossway, 
terrifying men and leaving women only strength 
enough to draw close within their arms their little 
children, to protect them against an infuriated 
populace, which engulfed itself in the streets, and 
rolled by like a thunder-storm. 

Picrure I.—This song was howled like a death- 
cry at the doors of the coach of a poor queen, 
pale and beautiful, whom her frenzied people 
brought back a prisoner to her capital. The crime 
of this noble woman was a holy one; she had not 
sought her safety in flight because she believed 
herself to be too young to die; but because she 
felt herself to be too good a mother, not to be 
willing to save her children, even at the price of 
the crown of France. 

Picrure Il.—One day, whilst this courageous 
mother slept on the straw of her prison, she was 
awakened with great surprise, on hearing cries of 
joy. They were dancing before the Tower of 
the Temple, to the chorus of the Revolutionary 
hymn. She raised herself to smile at the gaiety 
of her people. As she advanced towards the 
window, she saw through the bars a friendly 
face, that seemed to rise up before her. The head 
rested itself at the grate of the loop-hole, and in- 
clined itself, but without a smile. 

‘*My poor Lamballe!’’ said the queen, believ- 
ing herself still under the influence of a vision,— 
** how pale she is! doubtless it is from my griefs 
that she has suffered; her eyes are closed! per- 
haps, not to look upon my misery. But, take 
courage—look at me!’’ added the noble captive; 
her hand was extended, as if to touch the hand of 


* During the period of the French Revolution, I have 
daily and nightly heard this song roared out in the streets 
of Philadelphia by boys, and children of a larger growth. 
Two lines occur to my memory. 


“Dan sous La Carmagnole, 
Vive le son du canon! Ss. 


SMITH, ESQ. 
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her friend; but immediately the head made a 
movement towards the top of the window, and the 
hand of Maria Antoinette encountered only the 
humid and clammy wood of a pike. As for the 
body of the princess de Lamballe, it was torn in 
fragments, spread in the kennels of the streets, 
where the loud voice of the populace cast to the 
winds the chorus of the Carmagnole! 

Picture III.—When the widow of Louis XVI. 
appeared before her judges, eager to cast before 
the executioner a second royal feast, the concert 
of voices which so decreed mingled with their im- 
precations the burthen of the Carmagnole! 

Picrurs I1V.—When the daughter of Maria 
Theresa offered to the eyes of the world the dou- 
bly terrible spectacle of a condemned young fe- 
male, and of a queen of France, upon the scaffold, 
a bloody round which was gnashed, and snarled, 
from the foot of the instrument cf punishment, 
twice interrupted the prayer which she addressed 
to God for her two orphans! This last round of 
brutal uproar was still the chorus of the Carmag- 
nole! 

In the name of humanity, we ought doubtless 
to proscribe this word from our dictionaries; but, 
to efface it altogether from our recollection, we 
would also lose the memory of a great captain, 
whom the ingratitude of men has immortalized; 
and who, to render that memory more popular 
still, bequeathed to his costume the name which 
he had rendered so illustrious by his life. 


CARMAGNOLE—THE GREAT MAN. 


Picture I.—Not far from the right bank of the 
Po, near to Turin, in the year 1405, there was a 
young lad of fifteen years of age, skilful, if it can 
so be called, in guarding the flocks of his farm. 
Neither voracious beast, pressed by famine, nor 
soldier living on plunder, was able to put his vigi- 
lance in fault; as for braving his courage, some 
had dared it, but all had also cause to repent of 
their temerity. ‘‘A free-hearted shepherd, like 
Francis Bartholomew Busoni,’’ was the common 
expression throughout the country, to designate 
an intelligent and courageous guardian of the 
flocks. 

At that time, while Francis kept his eyes on 
his sheep, and each evening conducted his well- 
fed flock to the sheep-fold of the farm, war spread 
itself over Italy like a net of swords and lances; 
so much so that the highways were overrun night 
and day by bands of condottieri, (free troops,) who 
made a market of their blood, with those who 
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were willing to pay for it, provided that the sack 
and pillage of towns taken by assault was granted 
to them. 

Facino Cani was one of these partizans, or seek- 
ers of party, for the condottieri troubled them- 
selves littke about fighting for Venice, Genoa, 
Milan, or Turin. Their banner was their pay; 
their country the tent which sheltered them, whe- 
ther its standard was the evangelical lion of St. 
Mark, or the silver cross of Sardinia. In those 
times it was necessary to be noble, to command 
regular troops; but, te be a chief in the free com- 
panies of Facino Cani it was only requisite to de- 
spise danger, and to possess a knowledge of those 
arts of war which deceive an enemy and decide a 
victory. 

As Francis slept ene evening, by the highway, 
at that hour when the sun, in setting, tinges the 
transparent heavens of Italy with the glimmering 
lights of a conflagration, a man stopped near the 
young shepherd; for some time he contemplated 
that sunburnt countenance, on which one might 
believe that he could read ‘‘ strength and cou- 
rage.”” 

** Rise,”’ said the traveller. 

Francis opened his eyes and sprung to his feet. 

‘*The form of a man,’’ added the stranger, 
scanning him with admiration. 

** And the heart of a man also,”’ replied Fran- 
cis, raising his arm, as if to punish a troublesome 
meddler, who had so lately and rudely interrupted 
his sleep. 

‘Tam Faeino Cani,”’ continued this inspector 
of men. 

The shepherd’s arm remained a moment sus- 
pended, then, without striking, it fell mechani- 
cally; the name of the partisan inspired all with 
terror or respect. 

‘* Yes,’’ added he, ‘‘ Facino Cani, whe from 
a private soldier in the troops of Visconti, has 
made himself Prince of Tortona, and of Verceil, 
because heaven belongs to God, and the earth to 
men of courage.”’ 

**In that case,’’ said Francis, ‘‘I have my 
portion of the inheritance to demand from Italy.” 

**And here is the key of your ducal castle,’’ add- 
ed Facino Cani, whilst girding to his side a great 
hesvy sword. 

The eyes of Francis shone like two meteors, 
and he followed the soldier-prince, who traversed 
the country, recruiting for his army all those who 
with the mould of a man had a thirst for military 
dignities. 

Picture II.—In 1424, in the capital of Milan, 
was celebrated the marriage of the Count of Cas- 
tel- Nuovo, and Antoinette Visconti, niece of Phi- 
lip Maria, Duke of Milan. The Palace Del Bro- 
letto, built for the new married couple, resounded 
with songs of festivity. The escutcheons sus- 
pended on the wainscots of the hall of honour, 
told with what titles the sovereign duke honoured 
the subject of his royal alliance, Here, might be 
read ‘‘ Capture of Plaisance,’’ there ‘‘ Surrender 
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of Brescia;’’ farther on, ‘‘ Siege of Bergami;’’ on 
one side, ‘‘ Milan reconquered;’’ en the other, 
** Reunion of Genoa to the Ducal Crown;’’ and, 
in the centre of a trophy, was raised, upright and 
resplendent, the great naked sword given by 
Facino Cani to the shepherd Francis Bartholomew 
Busoni, successively become captain, under the 
name of Carmagnole, and finally count and ne- 
phew of the Duke of Milan. 

Picrore I[I.—In 1425, a man accused of having 
excited the enthusiasm of the soldiery, by his 
courage; of having gained to himself the love of a 
conquered people, by his moderation in victory; 
in fine, of having struck a blow at the power of 
his master, by elevating himself above him, in the 
admiration of strangers; a man, we say, sorrow- 
fully pursued the road to Venice. He left far 
behind him immense properties, confiscated by 
the avarice and injustice of his sovereign. Igno- 
rant where to find a shelter, the proscribed car- 
ried away nothing with him, except the great 
sword of Facino Cani, and the imperishable glory 
which would deservedly ever attach itself to his 
name. It is said that one evening, overcome with 
fatigue, he knocked at the door of a miserable 
cottage, and having nothing wherewith to pay for 
his lodging he risked his banished name to obtain 
a place at the table of the poor inhabitants. 

At the mention of this name, the whole family 
fell at the feet of the great general; the women 
offered him their attentions, the men the sacrifice 
of their lives; and a little child was surnamed Fe- 
lice e Glorioso (happy and glorious), for having, 
in his play, touched the pummel of the sword of 
Carmagnoule. 

Picrure I1V.—In 1430, at Venice, there was a 
general of fortune, whom even princes in the ser- 
vice of the Republic honoured themselves in 
obeying. Escaped from the poignard of an assas- 
sin sent against him by Philip Maria of Milan, in 
order by a murder to acquit himself of a debt of 
gratitude, the new Venetian general received from 
the hands of the Doge, at the altar of St. Mark, 
the standard of chief and the baton of commander, 
which conferred upon him supreme power over 
all the land forces of the Venetian territory. This 
man, laden with honours and with wealth, who 
daily extended the boundaries of the Republic, 
and consolidated its power throughout, was still 
Carmagnole. 

Picture. V.—On the 5th of June, 1432, be- 
tween the two colonnades of the Piazzetta,* the 
officers of justice brought a man, gagged, and 
bound with cords. The hangman’s assistant 
forcibly bent his head upon the block, and the 
chief executioner raised his axe on the naked and 
bruised neck of the victim, already half dead with 
the pangs of the torture. The crime of which they 
publicly reproached him, was, of having sent back 
to their ploughs four hundred prisoners of war; 
the offence of which they secretly accused him, 


* Little square of Venice. 
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was, of having merited the confidence of the 
senate, by being unable to violate his oath to the 
Republic, without ruining it by his defection. He 
never had dreamed of perjuring himself; as they 
could not wrest from him any part of his power 
over the army without failing in the gratitude 
which they owed him, they instituted unjust pro- 
ceedings against him. The senate conceived that 
there would be less ingratitude in putting him to 
death than in exhibiting any mistrust or jealousy 
towards him, after the services he had rendered. 

We have no need to add, that this man, who had 
lived the life of heroes, and who died the death of 
criminals, was still the humble shepherd, the 
companion of Facino Cani, the preserver of Philip 
Maria of Milan, the Protector of the Venetian 
Republic; in a word, Francis Bartholomew Bu- 
soni, called Carmagnole. 


JANOT—THE CARICATURE. 


A wild effusion of blood made the name of Car- 
magnole popular; a wild effusion of wit brought 
that of Janot into fashion. If Callot, of facetious 
memory, as was formerly said, and of splendid 
fame, as we may now say, did not engrave that 
burlesque figure, in the midst of the orgies of an 
ale-house, it is because Callot, dull and grave, 
like all great comical characters, severe in his 
manners, and affected in his costume, walked from 
the palace to his engraving shop, without stop- 
ping, like the good fellows of his time, in the inns 
which he found on his way. 

Janot with his butterfly tied before him, at twice 
his arm’s length, and who stretched out his hand 
to seize the insect, which always outstripped him; 
Janot with his lantern lighted at mid-day, and 
who trembled at the least puff of wind, lest the 
flame should be extinguished, and he should only 
have the light of the sun left, by which to grope 
along the streets; Janot with his fine knife, com- 
pletely new, to which he has never yet had but 
two new blades, and three ebony handles; Janot, 
we say, remains in our memory, as the gayest 
specimen of human stupidity. He it is, who, be- 
tween two letters that the postman brings in his 
box, chooses the largest one, although the other 
is addressed to him; he it is, who, having been 
sent to market, relates that he has just bought a 
pair of shoes of three years old for a child of two 
shillings; it is still he, who, being charged with 
the care of the kitchen, puts the live charcoal into 
the porridge-pot, in order that the beef shall boil 
the faster. Howsoever he speaks, whatsoever he 
does, Janot is an object of laughter; one step fur- 
ther, he will excite our pity; he wiil become an 
idiot. 


JANOT—THE HERO. 


In 1525, when the Imperialists entered Cham- 
pagne; when the English ravaged Picardy; when 
the Spaniards passed the Pyrennees, to dismem- 
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ber the kingdom of Francis the First, and the 
Milanese detached themselves town after town, 
piece by piece, from the inheritance of the suc- 
cessor of Louis the Twelfth; in fine, in that dis- 
astrous year there yet remained to the French a 
last place of defence on this side of the Tessino, 
that river which admiral Bonivet had been com- 
pelled to repass so shamefully. 

Picrure I.—-The castle of Cremona lost, and 
an end was put to the French possessions in Italy. 
He who guarded the post, inspired his soldiers for 
a long time with confidence and with courage. 
The place had at first been largely provisioned, 
but at length their resources failed them. The 
enemy was at the gates; he proposed an honour- 
able capitulation; the French commander person- 
ally offered his life to those of his garrison who 
spoke of yielding the place; he even turned the 
point of his sword against his own breast, ready 
to die on the first word of surrendering the castle. 
Upon this, the messenger was sent back with so 
formal a refusal to yield that nothing remained for 
the besieged but to prepare themselves for new 
conflicts. 

Picrure II.--Days passed, and Bayard, who 
ought to have relieved the courageous defenders 
of Cremona, appeared not on the plain. Never- 
theless, emaciated arms with pain raised the arque- 
buss; eyes almost extinct sent at random the shot 
against the enemy. Each evening they mustered, 
and each evening their ranks, thinned by famine, 
occupied less space at the hour of military call. 
At length no more than seven remained to defend 
the castle; seven phantoms without voice, and 
almost in delirium, possessing no longer the hu- 
man visage, but always obeying, as if instinctively, 
a chief attenuated like themselves, and who drag- 
ged himself along the ground for want of strength 
to die above it! 

Prerure III.—At length the French standard 
floated at a distance on the route. Bayard broke 


> through the enemies’ lines, and arrived in time to 


receive these words of the commander, who only 
awaited the coming of a deliverer, to surrender 
his soul to God: 

‘* You have greatly delayed!’’ said he, and the 
brave man expired! 

He who sustained even to the extremity of hu- 
man courage the confidence of his soldiers; he 
whom Bayard judged worthy of his esteem, and 
who merited it so well, the good captain who re- 
tarded perhaps for one day the loss of Milan, was 
named Janot. Why he has not obtained an equal 
celebrity with that of his grotesque namesake, 
may be conceived. We remember Gautier Gar- 
guille, the buffoon,—we forget that this same 
Gautier Garguille expired with grief on learning 
the death of a friend. The biographical dictiona- 
ries have had no place to give to Janot d’ Herbou- 
ville, and we ourselves, in consecrating to him 
one recollection, do not expect to have done any 


; thing for his memory; the Janot of the theatre 


has many more claims on popularity. 
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Dear Julia: —Here I am at last at Niagara, in 
the midst of a tremendous crowd, and I cannot 
tell you how shy and frightened I feel, nor how 
often I wish myself back again in our old-fashion- 
ed, quiet parlours. But do not think I am dis- 
contented. It is not that. I could not be so 
undutiful to my dear old grandfather and grand- 
mother, who have undertaken this journey merely 
on my account. I am glad to find they are none 
the worse for their fatigue, and are very much 
pleased with every thing around them, which is 
more than I am. You ask me to tell you the 
names of the people here; how can I undertake 
such a task? Crowds of old ladies, crowds of 
young ones, and gentlemen to match. I know 
about seven of these people to speak to, so you 
may imagine how I feel among them. The dinner- 
bell is ringing, and I have no time to say any more, 
but do you write to me soon, and tell me how my 
canary birds are, and if you take good care of 
them. I think the small one is very delicate,— 
pray do take care of him. 

Yours, affectionately, 
Mary Spenser. 


Dear Mary:—I received your letter, and was 
never so disappointed since the time I spilt the 
ink over my new ball-dress last winter. Is that 
the way you write from Niagara? I never heard 
any thing like it. See what it is to be a favourite 
of fortune, petted to death by a doting grandfather 
and grandmother. I expected a long list of beaux 
and flirtations! I expected a letter seven or eight 
pages long, describing all sorts of enchanting 
things, and behold!—you send me a miserable 
little epistle, complaining how tired you are, and 
that you only know seven people, and you don’t 
say whether it is seven ladies or seven gentlemen, 
(I should think seven gentlemen were a very 
good beginning;) and you wind up with your 
canary birds. Really, I have no patience with 
you; it would have been much better if your 
grandfather and grandmother had left you at home 
with your canary birds, your proper sphere, and 
taken me to Niagara! Yours, &c. 





Jutta. 


My Dear Julia: —Don't be offended at the stu- 
pidity of my last letter, nor that I have written to 
you since. Really, I have so many acquaintances 
¢ that they take up all my time. There are several 
very agreeable gentlemen here; and you know I 
always was very fond of walking. There is a 
very pleasant family of Conynghams here; and 
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THE WAY TO BRING HIM BACK, 


BY MISS LUCY AUSTIN. 


we ride on horseback in large parties. One of the 
Miss Conynghams I like particularly, and the 
mother is a sweet woman. Excuse that great 
blot, I heard somebody knock at my door, and I 
laid down my pen to go and see whoit was. A 
servant handed me a bunch of beautiful flowers, 
with Mr. Howard’s compliments! I wish you 
could see them, or smell them. I will put one 
little flower in the letter. We dance every even- 
ing, and I am so tired by the time I go up to bed, 
which is seldom before midnight, that I can never 
snatch a few minutes then to write to you, as I 
meant to do. I do not want to come home at 
all. The very mention of such a thing distresses 
me beyond measure. Yours, 
Mary Srenser. 


My Dear Mary:—Coming on finely! coming 
on finely! This is something like life,—walks! 
and rides! and bunches of flowers! I have no 
doubt but that it is very delightful. I don’t won- 
der that you are not anxious to come home; a 
week often makes a great difference in a person's 
sentiments; but I never saw such a change as in 
you. Juuia. 


From Frank Howard to his friend Sam Wilmot. 
Dear Sam:——-Come on here as fast as you can! 
Come to Niagara, and you will never want to go 
away. We are very crowded here; but I say, 
the more the merrier;—there are a great many 
beautiful girls here from all parts of the Union. 
Last week I was very much in love with a fair 
blue eyed beauty, from Virginia; but somehow 
or other on Sunday I was very much taken with 
a lady with great black, Spanish looking eyes. 
Since then, she and I have flirted at a great rate. 
Remember, if you come here, no interference in 
that quarter. When shall I expect you? 
Franx Howarp. 


Samuel Wilmot to his friend Frank Howard. 

Dear Frank:—At it again old fellow! So I must 
beware of a pair of Spanish black eyes, must I? 
or I shall have a Spanish dagger pointed at me! 
Why, you know I can’t come sooner than a 
week from the date of yours, and by that time 
the Spanish lady will have been succeeded by 
- + - how many, Frank? 


Dear Julia:—I would not come home for any 
thing in the world: it is a perfect Paradise here. 
Last night I had a most delightful serenade, by 
moonlight. Mr. Howard promised me one yes- 
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terday; but I did not believe him. I am going 
out to walk with him directly, and the mean time 
I devote to you. I wish you knew Mr. Howard; 
I am sure you would like iim; he is so very agree- 
able, and so—so—I don’t know what to call it; 
but he has so much of that devotion of manner of 
which I have so often heard you speak, and which 
is so fascinating, although it means nothing at all. 
Dear me! I am so thirsty, and I cannot get a 
drink, my tumbler is filled with flowers; and I 
might go the lengths of drinking out of my pitcher, 
but that is filled with flowers too. One must do 
without many conveniences, at such a place as 
this; but it is all amply compensated for. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Many Srenser. 


Dear Sam:—-I am sure I don’t know what you 
mean by Spanish eyes. Dark hazel ones, you 
mean, and a soft voice, and a light step. Sam! 
Sam! you are welcome to all the Spanish eyes 
in the world, only don’t dare to approach Miss 
Mary Spenser. I have been walking with her 
every day for some time. 

Frank Howarp. 


Dear Julia: —Grandfather is beginning to talk 
about going home, and I don’t know what will 
become of me. I can’t bear to think of going 
away, and it will be too dreadful. Besides, how 


can I? This is Wednesday. To-morrow, I am | 


to go to the great rock with Mr. Howard. On 
Friday he is going to show me a beautiful spring, 
and on Saturday there are a great many places 
that we have to walk to. 
be so fond of a strange place, and to prefer it to 
home; but I cannot help it, indeed I cannot. 
Yours, affectionately, 
Mary Srenser. 


Dear Sam:—Well, I think you are right, it is 
just as well for you to stay at home. The wea- 
ther is not very hot, and I am sure one wastes a 
great deal of time at these places. I don’t think 
I shall come home for some time. I shall stay 
at least as long as the Spensersdo. Oh, what a 
girl that Mary Spenser is, and I think she likes 
me too. There are arrivals by the wholesale 
every day; but I see none as charming as she; 
but I hear a noise, and peeping through my blinds 
I can see a straw bonnet below. Who can it be? 
I must finish my letter, and run down and see! 

Yours, in haste, 
Franx Howarp. 
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It seems very wrong to » 


} her first disappointment. 


Dear Sam:—When I had finished sealing the 
letter, I ran down stairs to inspect the straw bon- 
net, and oh! what a pair of dark blue eyes met 
mine. I leave Miss Mary Spenser to you after 
this. Miss Elton is really very handsome. I have 
ordered some flowers for Miss Spenser; I will go 
after the man and tell him they are to be for Miss 
Elton instead. I hope it will not be too late. 

Yours, 
Franx Howarp. 


Dear Julia: —I am getting tired of Niagara. I 
shall have no objection now to go home, when- 
ever my grandfather pleases. I wonder how I 
could have been so delighted here. It gives me 
no pleasure, now it is so very crowded and so very 
warm. There are a great many new arrivals, 
but I do not know any of them. I do not wish to 
know any of them, Julia. I wish I was at home. 
I wish I had never come to this place, and yet I 
was happy, very happy--I am not so now. 


No! Mary was no longer happy, and Miss Elton, 
the new arrival, was the cause of it. Frank How- 
ard had been devoted to her. They had walked 
together until Mary’s heart could no longer resist 
his fascinations; and now he had left her for an- 
other. It was hard to see him paying to Miss 
Elton the attentions which but the other day had 
made her so happy. But what could she do? 
She must suffer in silence. Her tumbler and her 
pitcher held only water now; but hidden away 
somewhere were many and many dried flowers— 
little withered things, faded like the love that had 
offered them—hidden and secret like the love that 
now still preserved them. The blow fell hard 
upon Mary, the spoiled child of prosperity. It was 
Her grand-parents had 


} not a great deal of penetration, but they saw some- 
> thing was the matter, and they proposed going 


Dear Frank: —You are a sad fellow! I never : 


saw any one like you, first one and then another; 
the blue-eyed Virginian succeeded by the black- 
eyed lady, who was driven out of your heart in 
turn by Miss Spenser, for whom I tremble very 
much before this straw bonnet. I look with great 
impatience for your next letter. Pray, let it come 
soon. Sam WItwmor. 


home. 

At home, Mary was listless. She followed her 
usual occupations, but took very little pleasure 
in any of them. She would sit hour after hour at 
the window, waiting for a footstep that never 
came;—-for while there is life there is hope. 

As to Frank Howard, he spent some weeks 
more at Niagara, flirting first with one, then with 
another. So it went on all summer. 

Poor Mary! Time did not lighten her sorrow. 
On the contrary, it seemed to increase it; and her 
grandmother said Mary had had a lazy fit ever 
since she was at Niagara, and she would never 
take her there again. 

Mary had a little seal, which was very pretty. 
It was an anchor, with the words ‘‘Hope consoles 
me.’ She was sitting one cold autumn day, think- 
ing over the merry times she had enjoyed in the 


; summer, and those delightful walks with Frank 


Howard, and how different it all was now, when 
her eyes, dimmed as they were with tears, fell 
on the seal, and she read those words. 

Suddenly, the idea struck her of sending this to 
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Mr. Howard. It might remind him of old times, 
it might bring back to his mind all those walks in 
the woods! it might--what might it not do? He 
had never seen it. So much the better. There 
could be no harm in sending it then. He could 
not know whose it was; but Mary fancied that, 
by a sort of magnetic influence, it might, as be- 
longing to her, awaken a remembrance of her in 
the heart which she believed had once loved her. 

Having set her mind upon this, Mary was not 
slow to execute it; but we will now resume the 
story-teller’s privilege of opening other people’s 
letters, and see what is going on between Frank 
Howard and his friend Samuel Wilmot. 


My Dear Sam:--You say nobody ever had so 
many adventures as I have; but here is one I think 
will puzzle you. Last night I received a paper, 
containing a very pretty seal, with the words:— 
**Hope consoles me.’ It was directed to me ina 
lady’s hand, without any signature, and has the 
New York post-mark, and [ can’t imagine who 
could have sent it to me in this way. Come and 
see if you can help me to decipher the mystery. 

Frank Howarp. 


Towards evening, Wilmot appeared in his friend’s 
room, and, sitting down, burst into a loud laugh. 

** Let us see it. Out with the precious seal! 
Well, it is very pretty; but, you may depend 
upon it, it’s a hoax.’’ 

‘*No! itis not. I have had plenty of hoaxes; 
but this is not one. Do you know I think it is 
from some young lady who is in love with me.’’ 

** You do?” 

** And I mean to search for her, if I have to go 
all over the Union.”’ 

** You do?”’ 

** Yes, I mean to search for her until I find her, 
and when I do, I will offer myself to her.’’ 

** You will?” 

“Fea.” 

** How will you know how to find her?’’ 

‘* By means of the seal itself. I invite you to 
the wedding.”’ 

** Thank you.”’ 

Howard was in earnest. He was so amused by 
this little incident, and his curiosity so strongly 
excited, that he spared no pains, wherever he 
went, to try and discover the object of his search. 
He would mix in society everywhere, and devote 
himself to the most attractive young ladies, and, 
when in conversation with them, would introduce 
somehow or other, the words ‘‘ Hope consoles me.”’ 
He would say it as an introduction, speaking of 


his fear of not pleasing, but would add, I hope to . 


improve, and this hope consoles me, or at a parting 
he would fear never again to meet the lady, and 
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add, but hope consoles me. In vain, nobody 
ever blushed or took notice of the words in any 
way—or appeared to attach any particular mean- 
ing tothem. A year passed away and found him 
still bent upon this singular purpose—we give an 
extract from a letter written by him to Sam Wil- 
mot:— 


**T begin to be of your opinion now. I begin 
to believe the seal is a hoax, sent by some fun- 
loving friend. Indeed, notwithstanding your re- 


; peated protestations of innocence, I sometimes 


strongly suspect you. I have repeated my watch- 
word, as you call it, to dozens and dozens of young 
ladies, but I am convinced it never yet fell upon 
a conscious ear. I will go home now, and be 
quiet; but, on my way, I must pass through New 
York, and I shall try once more there. Whether 
I have any success or not, you shall hear from me 
soon.”’ 


Howard went to New York, and, as he had a 
great number of acquaintances there, he saw a 
good deal of society. Being out visiting one morn- 
ing, there were several ladies in the room. How- 


ard was talking to one of them, who asked him 


if he knew many ladies in New York. 

**No! said Howard, I do not, but I shall pay 
your city a long visit soon, and hope consoles me. 

At these words, a slight figure started up from 
a corner, and left the room hastily. 

This was Mary Spenser. She had cast her 
bread upon the waters, and it had come back to 
her after many days. She hastened home, think- 
ing to herself how strange it was that not having 
met the object of her affections for so long a time, 
her first impulse, on meeting him, was to run 
away as fast as she could. Poor Mary! 

Howard saw her retreat; but did not see her 
face. He eagerly inquired who she was, and 
hearing where she lived, immediately hastened 
thither. 

**Are the ladies at home?’ 

** Yes, sir! will you walk in, sir?”’ 

Howard did walk in, and in a few moments 
found himself téte-a-téte with Mary Spenser. 

‘Tt is long! long since we have met,” said 
Howard; ‘‘ but it has been hope that has consoled 
me.”’ 

‘It never could console me,’’ replied Mary. 

By this time the grandmother appeared, and 
every thing was explained to her. 

In a few weeks Frank Howard had to write to 
his friend Sam Wilmot, to remind him of the invi- 
tation to his wedding, ‘‘ which,’’ said he, ‘‘ is not 
to take place for some weeks yet. It seems a 
long time to wait, but hope consoles me.” 
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THE PRISON VAN; OR, 


THE BLACK MARIA. 


BY JOSEPH C. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “CHARCOAL SKETCHES,” ETC. 


‘* Husn!—there she comes!”’ 

It was a pleasant summer morning,—brightly 
shone the sun, and the neighbours gossipped at 
the door. Nancy polished the hand!es—Susan had 


$ 


so large a family, while the people did laugh with 


; the smallest provocation thereto. 


the windows wide open, and, with handkerchief 


on head, leaned forth to join in the conversation. 
Mrs. Jenkins had been at market, and paused 
upon the step, with the provision-laden Polly. 
There was quite a discussion of the more agree- 
able points of domestic economy, and a slight 
seasoning of harmless scandal gave piquancy to 
the discourse. All were merry. Why, indeed, 
should they not be merry? Innocent hearts and 
balmy weather—sunshine within and sunshine 
without. No wonder their voices rang so cheer- 
fully. Even Mr. Curmudgeon, over the way, that 
splenetic and supercritical bachelor, with no part- 
ner of his bosom but a flannel waistcoat, and with 


‘*Hush! there she comes!’’ said somebody, in 
tones of commingled fear and curiosity. 

‘** Who comes?”’ 

The finger of the speaker pointed steadfastly 
down the street. 

** Who comes?”’ 

** Black Maria!’’ was the half whispered reply. 

Conversation ceased—a shade of gloom passed 
over every brow—all gazed in the direction indi- 


> cated—it was a melancholy pause—a pause of 


sad attention. 

‘* Black Maria,’’ was the unconscious and in- 
voluntary response. 

The children looked behind them, as if to as- 
certain whether the doors were open for retreat 


> into the recesses of home, and then peeped timidly 


no objects of his tender care but the neuralgics | 


and the rheumatics—even Mr. Curmudgeon chirp- 
ed, and for once granted that it was a fine day, 
with no reservation whatever about the east wind, 
and without attempts to dash the general joy, by 
casting forth suspicions that a storm was brewing. 
If he said so—if Mr. Curmudgeon confessed the 


and cautiously around the skirts of their mothers. 
The mirth of their seniors was also checked in 
mid career. 

‘* ‘Black Maria,’ sissy,’’ said curly headed Tom, 


; and ‘sissy’ clasped Tom’s hand with the energy 


fact—not a doubt can be entertained--it was a ‘| 


fine day beyond the reach of cavil—a day free 
from the reproach of a flaw—-with no lingering 
dampness from yesterday, and with no cloud cast- 
ing its shadow before, prospective of sorrows to- 
morrow. 

In short, everything looked warm, cheerful, 
and gay—the Nancies, the Pollies, and the Su- 
sans were prettier than usual—there are pretty 
days as well as lucky days—when cheeks are 
more glowing and eyes are more brilliant than on 
ordinary occasions—when Mrs. Jenkins is more 
pleasant than is the wont even of pleasant Mrs. 


Jenkins, and when the extensive brotherhood of ; 


the Curmudgeons pat children on the head, and 
give them pennies—-days when one feels as if he 
were all heart, and were gifted with the capacity 
to fall in love with everybody—happy days! The 
day of which we speak, was one of these days— 
nature smiled, and the people smiled in return. 
Nature approached as near to a laugh, as was 
becoming in a matron at her time of life and with 


* In Philadelphia, the prisons are remote from the 
Courts of Justice, and carriages, which, for obvious rea- 
sons, are of a peculiar construction, are used to convey 
criminals to and fro. The popular voice applies the 
name of “ Black Maria’ to each of these melancholy ve- 
hicles, and, by general consent, this is their distinguish- 
ing title. 


of apprehension. 

‘* * Black Maria,’ Tiom!”’ repeated his aunt, with 
an air of warning and admonition, at which Tom 
seemed to understand a whole history, and was 
abashed. 

‘* Black Maria!”’ 

Who was this strange creature--this Black 
Maria—that came like a cloud across the ruddy 
day—that chills the heart wherever she passes? 
What manner of thing is it which thus frowns 
gaiety itself into silence?-—Black Maria!--Is she 
some dark enchantress, on whose swart and sullen 
brow malignity sits enthroned?—or is pestilence 
abroad, tangible and apparent? 

The ‘‘ Black Maria’’ goes lumbering by. It is 
but a wagon, after all—a wagon, so mysteriously 
named—a wagon, however, which is itself alone 
—not one of the great family of carts, with gene- 


> ral similitude and vast relationship, but an instru- 





ment of progression which has ‘‘ no brother—is 
like no brother.’’ It creaks no salutation to wheel- 
ed cousins, as it wends its sulky way—it has no 
family ties to enable it to find kith and kin, more 
or less humble and more or less proud, in the long 
line of gradation, from the retiring wheelbarrow 
up to the haughty and obtrusive chariot. It is 
unique in form and purpose—it has a task which 
others are unfitted to encounter, and it asks no 
help in the discharge of duties. It moves scorn- 
fully among hacks and cabs, while even the dray 
appears to regard it with a compound feeling of 
225 
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dread and disdain. It is, as we may say, a vehi- 


cular outcast, hated but yet feared—-grand, gloomy 
and peculiar—a Byron among less gifted but more 


moral carriages—-tragedy amid the niceties of } 


commonplace. Such is the social isolation of the 
**Black Maria.”’ Even in its hour of repose—in 
its stabular retreats, the gig caresses it not, nor 
does the carrivle embrace it within its shafts. 
The respectability of the stalls shrinks from con- 
tact with the ‘‘ Black Maria,”’ and its nights are 
passed in the open court-yard. Nor is it to be 
wondered at. The very physique of the ‘‘ Black 


THE PRISON VAN. 





His emotions are for home consumption—his sym- 
pathies are elsewhere—left behind with his better 
coat and hat, and well it is so, or they would soon 
be wern to tatters—all—heart, cloth, and beaver. 

What, then, is this ‘‘ Black Maria,’’ so jocu- 
larly named, yet so sad in its attributes? The 
progress of time brings new inventions—necessity 
leads to many deviations from the beaten track 
of custom, and the criminal, in earlier days drag- 
ged through the crowded streets by the inexorable 


> officers of the law, exposed to the scorn, derision 


Maria”’ is repulsive, apart from the refinements of } 


mere association. What is it—a coffin, rude but 
gigantic, travelling to and fro, between the under- 
taker and the sexton? Why is it that the eye fails 
to penetrate its dark recesses? No ‘‘sashes’’ 
adorn the person of the ‘‘ Black Maria.’’ Unlike 
all other vehicles, it has no apertures for light and 
air, save those openings beneath the roof, from 
which a haggard and uneasy glance flashes forth 
at intervals, or from which protrudes a hand wav- 
ing, as it were, a last farewell to all that gives 
delight to existence. Sternly and rigidly sits the 
guard, in the rearward chamber, and beyond him 
is a door heavy with steel. It is no pleasure car- 
riage then—it is not used as a means of recreation 
nor as a free-will conveyance, travelling at the 
guidance of those who rest within. No--they who 
take seats in the ‘‘ Black Maria,’’ feel no honour 
in their elevation—they ride neither for health nor 
amusement. They neither say ‘‘drive on,’’ nor 
designate the place of destination. If it were left 
to them, they would in all likelihood, ask to be 
taken another way, and they would sooner trot 
on foot for ever, than to be thus raised above con- 
tact with mud and mire. They are not impatient 
either—they make no objection to the slowness 
of the gait. In short, they would like to get out 
and dismiss all cumbrous pomp and ceremonious 
attendance. 

But there are bars between—yes, bolts and 
bars, and there is nothing of complaisance on the 
brow of him who has these iron fastenings at con- 
trol. Polite requests would be unheeded, and he 
has heard the curses of despair—the sobs of re- 
morse—the bitter wailings of heart- broken wretch- 
edness too often to be much moved by solicita- 
tions such as these. Nor is he to be shaken by 
the fierce regards of hardened recklessness. Even 


the homicide may threaten—-red murder itself ° 


may glower upon him with its fevered glare; but 
there is neither weakness nor terror in the hard 
business-like deportment with which he silences 
the exuberance of lacerated feeling. He is but a 
check-taker at the door, and cares nought about 
the play within. Tears may fall—convulsive sor- 
row may rend the frame; but what is that to him 
whose limited service it is to watch and ward--to 
keep them in and keep them out? To weep is 
not his vocation, who sits at the door. He has no 
part in the drama, and is no more bound to suffer 
than they who snuff the candles for the stage. 


; 
; 


or pity, as the case might be, of every spectator, 
now finds a preliminary dungeon awaiting him at 
the very portals of justice—a locomotive cell—a 
penitentiary upon wheels. He is incarcerated in 
advance, and he begins his probationary term at 
the steps of the court-house. Once there was an 
interval: 


“Some space between the theatre and grave;” 


some breathing time from judge and jury to the 
jailer,—a space to be traversed with the chances 
incident to a journey. Constables on foot are but 
flesh and blood, after all, and an adroit blow from 
a brawny thief has often laid them prostrate. A 
short quick evasion of the body has extricated the 
collar from many a muscular grasp, and once it 
was a thing of not unfrequent occurrence that the 
rogue flew down the street, diving into all sorts of 
interminable alleys, while panting tipstaves ‘‘ toil- 
ed after him in vain.”” There were no cowardly, 
sneaking advantages taken then—enterprise was 
not cabined in a perambulating chicken-coop—- 
valour had room to swing its elbow, and some op- 
portunity to trip up the heels of the law. But as 
things are at present managed, a man is in prison 
as he traverses the city—in prison, with but a 
plank between him and the moving concourse of 
the free--in prison, while the horses start at the 
crack of the whip—-in prison, as he whirls around 
the corner—in prison, yet moving from place to 
place—jolted in prison-—perhaps upset in prison. 
He hears the voices of the people—the din of traf- 
fic--the clamours of trade--the very dogs run 
barking after him, and he is jarred by rough col- 
lisions; but still he is in prison—more painfully in 
prison, by the bitterness of intruding contrast, than 
if he were immured beyond all reach of exterior 
sound, and when the huge gates of his place of 
destination creak upon their hinges, to the harsh 
rattling of the keeper's key, the captive, it may 
be, rejoices that the busy world is no longer 
about him, mocking his misery with its cheerful 
hum. 

If it were in accordance with the spirit of the 
age to refine upon punishment and to seek aggra- 
vation for misery, the ‘‘ Black Maria’’ would per- 
haps furnish a hint that the pang might be rendered 
sharper by secluding the felon from liberty by 
the most minute interval—that freedom might 
be heard yet not seen—as the music of the ball- 
room fitfully reaches the chamber of disease and 
suffering—-that he might be in the deepest shadow 
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yet know that light is beaming close around him; 
in the centre of action, yet deprived of its excite- 
ments—isolated in the midst of multitudes—al- 
most jostled by an invisible concourse—dead yet 
living—a sentient corpse. 

It is not then to be marvelled at that the ‘‘Black 
Maria’’ causes a sensation by her ominous pre- 
sence—that labour rests from toil when the sound 
of her wheels is heard—that the youthful shrink 
and the old look sad, as she passes by. Nor is it 
strange that even when empty she is encircled by 
a curious but meditative crowd, scanning the 
horses with a degree of reverential attention which 
unofficial horses, even if they were Barbary 
coursers or Andalusian steeds, might vainly hope 
to excite. The very harness is regarded with tre- 
pidation, and the driver is respectfully scrutinized 
from head to foot, as if he were something more 
or less than man; and if the guard does but care- 
lessly move his foot, the throng give back lest 
they should unwittingly interfere with one who 
is looked upon as the ultimatum of criminal jus- 
tice. Should the fatal entrance be left unclosed, 
see how the observant spectator manceuvres to 
obtain a knowledge of its interior, without ap- 
proaching too closely, as if he laboured under 
an apprehension that the hungry creature would 
yawn and swallow him, as it has swallowed so 
many, body, boots, and reputation. Now, he 
walks slowly to the left hand, that he may become 
acquainted with every particular of the internal 
economy afforded by that point of view. Again, 
he diverges to the right, on another quest for in- 
formation. Do not be surprised, if he were even 
to ‘‘ squat,’’ and from that graceful posture glance 
upwards to ascertain the condition of the flooring, 
or sidle about to note the style of the lynch-pins. 
A mysterious interest envelopes the ‘‘ Black 
Maria;”’ every feature about her receives its com- 
ment—she has not a lineament which is not ho- 
noured by a daily perusal from the public. She 
is the minister of justice—the great avenger—the 
receptacle into which crime is almost sure to fall, 
and as she conveys the prisoner to trial or bears 
him to the fulfilment of sentence, she is still the 
inspirer of terror. There may be some, no doubt 
—perhaps there may be many—who have fore- 
bodings at her approach, and tremble as she 
passes, with an anticipation of such a ride for 
themselves. Could upbraiding conscience come 
more fearfully than in this ‘‘Black Maria’s’’ shape, 
or could the sleeping sinner have compunctious 
visitings more terrible than the dream in which he 
imagines himself handed into this penitential om- 
nibus, as an atonement for past offences? What, 
let us ask, can be more appalling than the ‘‘ Black 
Maria’’ of a guilty mind? 

It is a matter of regret that history must be the 
work of human hands—that the quill must be 
driven, to preserve a record of the past, and that 
inanimate objects—cold, passionless, and impar- 
tial witnesses--are not gifted with memory and 
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speech. Much has been done—a long array of 


successive centuries have fidgeted and fumed; 
but, after all, it is little we know of the action of 
those who have gone before. But if a jacket now 
were capable of talk, then there would be biogra- 
phy in earnest. We would all have our Boswells, 
better Boswells than Johnson’s Boswell. A di- 
lapidated coat might be the most venerable and 
impressive of moralists. Much could it recount of 
frailty and the results of frailty, in those who have 
worn it; furnishing sermons more potent than the 
polished compositions of the closet. Could each 
house narrate what it has known of every occu- 
pant, human nature might be more thoroughly 
understood than it is at present. What beacons 
might not every apartment set up, to warn us 
from the folly which made shipwreck of our pre- 
decessors! Even the mirror, while flattering vanity, 
could tell, an it would, how beauty, grown wild 
with its own excess, fell into premature decay. 
Ho! ho! how the old goblet would ring, as we 
drain the sparkling draught, to think of the many 
such scenes of roaring jollity it has witnessed, 
and of the multitude of just such jovial fellows as 
are now carousing, it has sent to rest before their 
time, under the pretence of making them merry! 
Wine, ho! let the bottle speak. Your bottle has 
its experiences—a decanter has seen the world.— 
Thou tattered robe—once fine, but now decayed 
—nobility in ruins—how sourly thou smilest to 
discourse of the fall from drawing-rooms to pawn- 
brokers’ recesses. What a history is thine—feeble 
art thou—very thin and threadbare; still thou hast 
seen more of weakness, ay, in men and women 
too, than is now displayed in thine own ruin. 
Yea, cobble those boots for sooterkin—they are 
agape, indeed; yet were once thought fit orna- 
ments for the foot of fashion. Leathern patch- 
work, thou hast been in strange places in thy time, 
or we are much mistaken. Come, thy many 
mouths are open, and thy complexion scarce ad- 
mits of blushing—-tell us about thy furtive wander- 
ings. 

Let then this ‘‘ Black Maria’ wag her tongue 
—for tongue she has, and something of the long- 
est—and she would chatter fast enough, I war- 
rant me. Let us regard her as a magazine of 
memoirs—a whole library of personal detail, and 
as her prisoners descend the steps, let us gather 
a leaf or two. 

Here comes one—a woman—traces of comeli- 
ness still linger even amid the more enduring 
marks of sin, poverty, and sorrow. Her story 
has been told before, in thousands of instances, 
and it will be told again and again and again. 
There is not much that is new in the downward 
career of those who fall. It is an old routine. 
Giddiness, folly and deception, it may be, at the 
outset—tears, misery, and early death, at the 
close. Yes, yes—the old father was humble in 
his ploddings—the mother had no aspirings above 
her sphere, but she who now is weeping bitter 
tears, she longed for silks and satins and gay com- 
pany. It was but a cracked and crooked looking- 
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glass that told her she was beautiful, but its 
pleasing tale was easily believed—for perfumed 
youths endorsed its truth, and whispered Fanny 
that she was worthy of a higher lot than that of 
toiling the humble wife of dingy labour. Those 
secret meetings—those long walks by moonlight 
—those stories of soft affection, and those brilliant 
hopes! Day by day home grew more distasteful— 
its recurring cares more wearying—the slightest 
rebuke more harsh, and Fanny fled. That home 
is desolate now. ‘The old father is dead, the mo- 
ther dependent upon charity, and the daughter is 
here, the companion of felons, if not a felon her- 
self. 

Another! —that dogged look, man, scarcely 
hides the wretchedness within. You may, if it 
seems best before these idle starers, assume the 
mask of sullen fierceness. ‘‘ Who cares,’’ is all well 
enough, indeed, but still the thought travels back 
to days of innocence and happiness. You set out 
in the pursuit of pleasure and enjoyment, but it 
has come to this at last; all your frolickings and 
drinkings—your feastings, your ridings, and your 
gaml.ungs. You were trusted once, I hear—your 
wife and children were happy around you. But 
you were not content. There were chances to 
grow rich rapidly—to enjvy a luxurious ease all 
your life, and to compass these you were false to 
your trust. Shame and disgrace ensued; dissipation 
environed your footsteps, and more daring vice 
soon followed. It is a short step from the doings 
of the swindler to the desperate acts of the burglar 
or the counterfeiter. You, at least, have found it 
so. Well, glare sternly around you—turn upon 
the spectators with the bitter smile of defiance. It 
will be different anon, in hopeless solitude—the 
past strewed with the wreck of reputation—the 
future all sterility. 

Here is one who had a golden infancy. Where 
was there a child more beautiful than he? No 
wonder his parents thought no cost too great for 
his adornment. Who can be surprised that ca- 
resses were lavished upon the darling, and that 
his tender years knew no restraint. But it was a 
strange return in after time, that he should break 
his mother’s heart—plunder his father, and be- 
come an outcast in the lowest haunts of vice. 
Were the graces of Apollo bestowed for such a 
purpose? 

This fellow, now, was destroyed by too much 
severity. His childhood was manacled by control. 
Innocent pleasures were denied —his slightest 
faults were roundly punished—there was no indul- 
gence. He was to be scourged into a virtuous 
life, and, therefore, falsehood and deceit became 
habitual—yes, even before he knew they were 
falsehood and deceit; but that knowledge did not 
much startle him, when the alternative was a lie 
or the lash. Had the cords of authority been 
slackened a little, this man might have been saved; 
but while the process of whipping into goodness 
was going on, he paid a final visit to the treasury 
and disappeared. Being acquainted with no other 
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principle of moral government than that of fear 
and coercion, he continues to practise upon it, and 
helps himself whenever the opportunity seems to 
present itself of doing so with no pressing danger 
of disagreeable consequences. Mistakes, of course, 
are incident to his mode of life. Blunders will 
occur, and, in this way, the gentleman has had 
the pleasure of several rides in the ‘‘Black Maria.” 
Here is an individual, who was a ‘‘good fellow,” 
—the prince of good fellows—a most excellent 
heart—so much heart, indeed, that it filled not 
only his bosom, but his head also, leaving scant 
room for other furniture. He never said ‘*no”’ 
in his life, and invariably took advice when it 
came from the wrong quarter. He was always so 
much afraid that people would be offended, if he 
happened noi to agree with them, that he forgot 
all about his own individual responsibility, and 
seemed to think that he was an appendage and 
nothing more. Dicky Facile, at one time, had a 
faint consciousness of the fact, when he had taken 
wine enough, and would say, ‘‘ no, I thank you,”’ 
if requested to mend his draught. But if it were 
urged, ‘‘ Pooh! nonsense! a little more won't hurt 
you,”” he would reply, ‘‘ Won't it, indeed?” and 
recollect nothing from that time till he woke next 
day in a fever. Dicky lent John his employer's 
cash, because he loved to accommodate, and final- 
ly obliged the same John by imitating his employ- 
er’s signature, because John promised to make 
it all right in good time; but John was oblivious. 
The ‘‘ Black Maria’’ has a voluminous budget, 
—she could talk all day without pausing to take 
breath. She could show how one of her passen- 
gers reached his seat by means of his vocal ac- 
complishments, and went musically to destruction, 
like the swan—how another had such curly hair 
that admiration was the death of him—how an- 
other was so fond of being jolly that he never 
paused until he became sad—how another loved 
horses until they threw him, or had a taste for 
elevated associations until he fell by climbing— 
how easily, in fact, the excess of a virtue leads 
into a vice, so that generosity declines into waste- 
fulness, spirit roughens into brutality, social ten- 
dencies melt into debauchery, and complaisance 
opens the road to crime. We are poor creatures 
all, at the best, and perhaps it would not be amiss 
to look into ourselves a little before we entertain 
hard thoughts about those who chance to ride in 
the ‘‘ Black Maria;”’ for, as an ex-driver of that 
respectable caravan used to observe, ‘‘ there are, 
I guess, about two sorts of people in this world— 
them that's found out, and them that ain’t found 
out—-them that gets into the ‘ Black Maria,’ and 
them that don’t happen to be cotch’d. People 
that are cotch’d, has to ketch it. of course, or else 
how would the ‘ fishal folks’—me and the judges 
and the lawyers—yes, and the chaps that make 
the laws and sell the law books—make out to get 
a livin’? But, on the general principle, this argu- 
fies nothin’. Being cotch’d makes no great dif- 
ference, only in the looks of things; and it happens 
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often enough, I guess, that the wirchis looking 
gentleman who turns up his nose at folks, when 
the constable’s got ’em, is only wirchis because 
he hasn’t been found out. That’s my notion.’’ 

And not a bad notion either, most philosophic 
Swizzle, only for the fault of your class—-a little 
too much of generalization. Your theory, per- 
haps, is too trenchant—-too horizontal in its line 
of division. But it too often happens that the 
worst of people are not those who take the air in 
the ‘‘ Black Maria.”’ 

Stull, hewever, you that dwell in cities, let not 
this moral rumble by in vain. Wisdom follows 
on your footsteps, drawn by horses. Experience 
is wagoned through the streets, and, though your 
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temptations be many, while danger seems afar off, 
yet the catastrophe of your aberrations is pro- 
phetically before the eye, creaking and groaning 
on its four ungainly wheels. The very whip 
cracks a warning, and the whole vehicle displays 
itself as a travelling caution to all who are prone 
to sin. It is good for those who stand, to take 
heed lest they fall. But we have an addition here 
which should be even more impressive in these 
times of stirring emulation. Take heed, lest in 
your haste to pluck the flowers of life without due 
labour in the field, you chance to encounter, not 
a fall alone, but such a ride as it has been our en- 
deavour to describe—a ride in the ‘‘ Black Ma- 
ria.”’ 





FOREST WORSHIP. 


BY W. G. SIMMS, AUTHOR OF “ATALANTIS,” “SOUTHERN PASSAGES AND PICTURES,” ETC. 


Anp whence can the prayer of affection 
More purely ascend to the sky, 
Than from temples whose glorious erection 
Still betrays the Great Architect nigh; 
Deep woods, in whbse solemn recesses, 
Tall pines, ’neath whose pillars of might 
The spirit looks upward and blesses, 
And the shadows grow sacred to sight! 


Can the prayer that is breathed by devotion, 
Thus hallowed by silence and thought, 
And nursed by the deepest emotion 
That ever religion has taught, 
Be unworthy God’s ear because offer’d 
In a temple whose majesty shames 
The proudest that art ever proffer’d, 
For His sacred acceptance and Fame’s! 


The soul that has drunk from the chalice 
Of sorrow and love, and is bow’d, 

Needs none of the pomps of the palace, 
Nor the cold measured rites of the crowd; 

lt rather implores the dim regions 
Of shadow and silence, and there, 

In the sweet hallow’d twilight, are legions 
Of angels, to sanction its prayer. 


There gather, in pity down-bending, 
The blessedest hopes of the heart; 
Dear children, that, never offending, 
Have been bidden, while pure, to depart; 


Sweet angels, in shapes that have perished, 
The mother, the sister, the wife ; 

All the bright ones that life ever cherished, 
All striving to lift us to life! 


Their shrine wafts no earthly oblation, 
Their temple, pure, lovely and grand, 
Still rises, as when, at creation, 
It bloomed forth, the work of His Hand: 
And well may the devotee falter, 
As he thinks on the races of yore, 
The myriads who’ve bow’d at an altar, 
Where myriads yet must adore. 


Oh! vain is that worship whose vision 
Still craves for the gold on the shrine ; 
Still looks, with an eye of derision, 
On the rude scatter’d emblems of mine; 
More blessed by far if the blossom 
Of faith may be nourish’d and known, 
In the depths of the wood, where his bosom, 
Can feel but God’s glory alone! 


And think not the prayer of that being, 
O’er whom fortune forever hath siniled, 
Can be grateful to him, the All-seeing, 
As the offering of misery’s child; 
Though the former in palace most splended 
The rites of acknowledgment gave, 
While the latter's frail offering is blended 
With the winds of the desert and wave. 
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As painters counterfeit the forms, 
The loveliest that meet their eyes: 


And as men imitate the coin, 


Whose value well rewards the guise: 
VOL. XXVII.—20 
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So painted friendship well attests 
The real lovely to the view: 

And sembled love so often met, 
But proves how precious is the true. 
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EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF LEONILLA LYNMORE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Dvurine their ride, the good Andrew Macrim- 
mon entertained Eunice Rookley with an account 
of the present state of his domain, and of the land 
that he had added to it since the farm had come 
into his hands from his father, who had settled 
there more than half a century ago: half a century 
in America being as much as a whofe one in Eu- 
rope. And he promised to show her the plaid end 
the blue-bonnet that his affectionately-rememder- 
ed parent had brought with him from Scotland. 
He also stated, with unequivocal symptoms of 
exultation, that his maternal grandfather ‘‘ had 
been out in the '45,”’ and had suffered according- 
ly. Therefore, he had taken care to bring up all 
his children staunch Jacobites, and strong rebels; 
imbuing them with a proper contempt for the 
royal race of Hanover. ‘‘ Each of my daughters”’ 
—said he—‘‘has charge of a white rose-bush, 
raised from one that was planted by my honoured 
father, as soon as he had a place to plant any thing 
in. And always on the 10th of June, (Prince 
Charles’s birth-day,) they stick white roses in their 
hair, and the boys and I wear them in our button- 
holes, and my wife pins one to her side, and fills 
the old chimney jars with them. I have taught 
the children the songs I learnt from my respected 
father, who was a capital singer of our old country 
ballads. And you have no notion how we give it 
to the Hanoverians sometimes of an evening. 
’Tis a great satisfaction to know that Deacon 
Howlet, my wife’s uncle, had the good fortune to 
be in New York at the very time the people 
pulled down the leaden statue of old king George 
from its pedestal in the Bowling Green, and put 
a rope round its neck, and hauled it through the 
streets, and then melted it for the lead, and cast 
it into bullets. He used to tell this every Fourth 
of July.” 

Towards noon they stopped at a road-side inn, 
to feed and rest the horse, and take a regular din- 
ner, on which Mr. Macrimmon insisted, for the 
benefit of his old friend the landlord: notwith- 
standing the ample supplies afforded by Eunice’s 
well-filled basket. 

In the afternoon, as they pursued their ride, 
the good farmer ‘becoming less warlike, descanted 
eloquently on the subjects of ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, and mowing; with digressions as to the 
varieties and properties of different soils. To all 
this did Eunice Rookley most seriously incline; 
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} for she was possessed of the enviable and ever- 
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popular quality of being a good hearer; particu- 
larly when her mind was chiefly engrossed by any 
private subject of her own. Still it was cheering 
to find that her thoughts dwelt less on Mr. Stack- 
house in the afternoon than in the morning; a sign 
that time and distance had begun to lessen the 
impression. 

At length they came in sight of Glenbucket; 
and Eunice recognized the broad old-fashioned 
mansion, which, though built of wood, was most 
substantially constructed, and always kept in ex- 
cellent repair. It exhibited a pleasing contrast of 
colours: the main house being painted red, with 
yellow window-frames; and its two wings yellow, 
with red window-frames. The out-buildings had 
become so numerous that Glenbucket looked like 
a small village. Indeed we have seen towns with 
high-sounding names, that did not make half so 
good a show. Beside the spacious barn and sta- 
bles and dairy-house, there was a poultry-house 
far superior in size and comfort to many of the 
log-cabins in the new settlements; and an immense 
sty, in which the pigs were accommodated “like 
christians,”’ as the neighbours disapprovingly said. 
A large space was covered by a long low sheep- 
house, in which the flock in wintry weather was 
‘‘lodged below the storm.’’ On the farm of 
Glenbucket all living things, from the cattle down 
tothe pigeons and bees were well-sheltered, well- 
fed, and well cared-for; and their owner received 
a rich return for his outlay, in their exemption 
from diseases, their thriving condition; and the 
consequent profit they yielded him. Toshade the 
numerous buildings, trees had been transplanted 
from the woods; but they were trees that produced 
late autumnal fruit; for instance, chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, shellbarks, and persimmons; all of which 
were improved by cultivation. In the garden no 
time or money had been expended on rare or ex- 
otic plants; but in the summer it was gay with 
a profusion of flowers that were not the less beau- 
tiful for being common; and it was always abun- 
dantly stocked with the best vegetables of the 
season. 

A hedge of barberry bushes grew close to the 
fence that enclosed the apple-orchard, which lay 
along one side of the broad and well-shaded lane 
leading up to the house. On the other side were 
the out-buildings of the farm. On entering this 
lane, Macrimmon directed the attention of Eu- 
nice to the cider-mill which stood under the shel- 
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EUNICE ROOKLEY. 








ter of an enormous tree, and was then at work, 
surrounded by immense heaps of ripe apples, that 
had been gathered in, and laid ready for the press. 
At the mill were the two younger sons of farmer 
Macrimmon, lads whose cheeks were as round and 
as red as the apples with which they were feeding 
the cider-press. The elder son had gone to Cuba 
with a cargo of produce from the farm. Their father 
stopped the chaise to speak to them, and they 
came and shook hands with their cousin Eunice. 
From a bench under the tree, rose up a tall per- 
pendicular man, with a remarkably steadfast coun- 
tenance. The farmer in a low voice informed Eu- 
nice that this was Mr. Longman, master of the 
district school. Mr. Longman selected from the 
heap an enormous apple, and, advancing with it 
stiffly in his hand, presented it to Miss Rookley, 
on being introduced to her; and then he said some- 
thing about Adam and Eve. The words of the 
compliment were rather less intelligible than the 
act; but Eunice gathered an agreeable meaning 
from them, took the apple with a gracious smile, 
put it into her capacious reticule, and told Mr. 
Longman that he was very polite. This informa- 
tion seemed to give him pleasure. Yet, as he 
walked beside the chaise, while it drove slowly 
up the lane, he modestly put in a disclaimer, as- 
suring the lady that he had never made polite- 
ness his study. She obligingly replied, that there 
were persons to whom politeness came so natu- 
rally as to require no study. He answered with 
becoming candour, that he had always been a very 
plain man. Miss Rookley thought it would be bet- 
ter for the world, if there were a greater number 
of plain people among its inhabitants. Mr. Long- 
man approved the sentiment, but was rather sur- 
prised to hear it froma city lady. He assured her, 
however, that it was by no means his intention to 
disparage the graces; and that an acquaintance 
with them was undoubtedly desirable. Further- 
more he informed her that the Greeks were gene- 
rally considered the most polite people among the 
ancients, and the French among the moderns. 

Just then the conversation was stopped by the 
stopping of the chaise at the door of the house, 
where all the female part of the family were as- 
sembled. Mr. Longman enacted another piece of 
politeness by assisting Eunice out of the chaise, 
and giving her his arm into the front-porch, 
where she was smilingly received by Mrs. Mac- 
rimmon, a little plump good-humoured dame, 
who cordially re-echoed the ‘‘ welcome to Glen- 
bucket,’’ that her husband bestowed on their 
cousin; the two pretty pleasant-faced daughters 
timidly repeating the same. 

Eunice Rookley was ushered into a spacious 
parlour, or keeping room as they called it, where 
every thing was for comfort and nothing for show. 
Much of the furniture had been more than forty 
years in the family. The chillness of the au- 
tumnal evening was taken off by an excellent 
wood-fire, burning upon tall andirons, placed on 
the cleanest possible hearth, which had been re- 
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cently repainted with the brightest red. A pitcher 
of sweet cider, fresh from the press, was then 
brought in, with a basket of excellent gingerbread, 
and all present partook of both. Mr. Longman 
having spoken of the goddess Pomona, and ad- 
verted to the undoubted fact that the ancients 
knew nothing of gingerbread, rose to depart. 
With praiseworthy forbearance he declined an in- 
Vitation to stay to supper, but afterwards volun- 
teered to look in at Glenbucket for an hour in the 
course of the evening, unless the adverse fates 
should decree otherwise. He took this occasion 
to inform the family of the impossibility of our 
knowing what is before us; and Miss Rookley 
pronounced it a truth. 

Our heroine, having been conducted to the very 
pleasant and comfortable chamber allotted to her, 
changed her riding-habit for a new dress of mous- 
seline de laine, and a handsome [I’rench-worked 
collar, and rearranged her hair: adjusting her curls 
according to the instructions of her friend, Miss 
Glapwell. She then came down and joined the 
family at the supper-table, which, in addition to 
tea and cakes and excellent bread, was amply sup- 
plied with chickens stewed in cream, and with 
honey redolent of the delicious fragrance and 
flavour of the buckwheat blossom; not to men- 
tion a large apple-pie, and an equally large 
custard. All these things Eunice gratified her en- 
tertainers by praising exceedingly, and under- 
standingly. She even requested a receipt for the 
cream-chickens. 

Supper being over, the family assembled round 
a smaller table, the females with their work, (in- 
cluding Eunice,) and the farmer and his sons with 
the newspapers brought that day from the city. 
No accident having happened to Mr. Longman, 
he came according to his prudently conditional 
promise, and took a seat near Eunice, kindly ex- 
pressing his hope that she felt no fatigue from her 
journey. He then talked of Lewis and Clark's 
journey to the Pacific. Afterwards, seeing Jessy 
Macrimmon engaged in winding some yarn with 
a reel, which went rapidly around, he descanted 
on the centrifugal force; and when she dropped 
her ball, he spoke of the power of attraction, which 
causes all substances to fall towards the earth. 
Her sister Lizzy, having accidentally snuffed out 
one of the candles, and blown it in again immedi- 
ately, Eunice could not forbear complimenting 
her on her dexterity in having so instantly changed 
an evil omen into a good one. This incident set 
Mr. Longman to giving the history of the Ghebers 
or fire- worshippers of Persia; and from thence, by 
an easy transition, he went to the first eruption of 
Vesuvius, during which the elder Pliny perished. 
Sandy Macrimmon read aloud from a newspaper, 
the account of a ballet performed by French dan- 
cers, at one of the Boston theatres, and the names 
of some of the most distinguished men of Boston, 
who went to see them. This reminded Mr. Long- 
man of the invasion of the Gauls, and the subse- 
quent destruction of the Roman senators. 
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On all these topics he addressed himself parti- 
cularly to our heroine, who was highly flattered 
by the distinction, and pleased with the novelty 
of being talked to on sage and important subjects. 
She now recollected, with new-felt indignation, 
that when with her, the one unchanging theme of 
Mr. Stackhouse had always been housewifery. 
Though pleased at the time (owing to the blind- 
ness of love) by his making memorandums in his 
pocketbook of various information obtained from 
her with regard to preserves and pastry, she now 
perceived with opening eyes, that the motives of 
Mr. Stackhouse must have been entirely selfish; 
and she was properly scandalized at the idea that 
in all probability his new wife would avail herself 
of these very receipts. 

Mr. Longman’s visit of an hour lasted from 
seven till eleven; during which time the family 
were relieved by the dropping in of the nearest 
storekeeper, who was also postmaster, and talked 
to Mrs. Macrimmon of some goods he had just 
got in, and to Mr. Macrimmon of the latest news. 
The young men also had a visitor, in a friend who 
had just returned from a whaling voyage. There- 
fore, Eunice was the person chiefly edified by the 
dissertations of Mr. Longman, who spoke geolo- 
gically upon Mount Ararat, and Mount Tom; 
hydrostically upon the Red Sea, and Long Pond; 
and architecturally upon the temple of Luxor, and 
Providence Arcade. 

When all the guests had departed, Eunice gave 
her opinion of Mr. Longman, pronouncing him 
the most sensible man she had ever met with. 
The Macrimmon family all looked down, for they 
were afraid to look at each other, till the father, 
prit la parole, and signified that with so much 
knowledge and learning, Mr. Longman, was, of 
course, a good instructor of children, and that, 
beside, he was greatly respected in the district, 
for his probity, kindness, and unimpeachable con- 
duct. The girls were going to say something 
about his formality, and his tediousness; but their 
mother checked them with a look, having con- 
ceived an idea which she afterwards discussed 
with her husband, and which both of them thought 
a good thing 

Eunice Rookley retired for the night highly 
pleased with the Macrimmons and their house; 
very glad that she had accepted their invitation, 
and quite sure that she should find her whole visit 
satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding that our heroine had gone to 
sleep thinking of Mr. Longman, she found, in the 
morning, that she had no clear recollection of any 
of the subjects he had so lengthily discussed the 
evening before; and that, consequently, her stock 
of knowledge was not materially increased; and 
yet she thought she had listened attentively enough. 
Strange to say she had no difficulty in calling to 
mind every thing she had ever heard from Mr. 
Stackhouse. She even remembered his telling 
her that Mrs. Melton’s jelly was never firm, and 
that Mrs. Harding's quinces were always tough. 


EUNICE ROOKLEY. 


Miss Rookley came down to an excellent break- 
fast with an unconscious disposition to make her- 
self very agreeable, and therefore she succeeded. 
The morning was spent in going round the farm 
with her host, and visiting the garden, dairy- 
house, and all the other houses, with her hostess. 
Dinner, which was in every thing excellent, took 
place at twelve o’clock; and, when it was over, 
Eunice, understanding that calls were to be ex- 
pected from the neighbours, put on one of her 
new silk dresses, with pelerine to match. Then, 
taking her knitting apparatus, with which she 
commenced a silk purse, for no particular person, 
but merely as employment for her fingers, she 
took her seat in the parlour, with Mrs. Macrim- 
mon, who was occupied in the more substantial 
process of converting a huge ball of yarn into a 
stocking for her husband. 

Various visitors came; and they were all females, 
(except the minister, who accompanied his wife 
and daughter,) the male neighbours having little 
time to perform calls, except in the evening. The 
impression made by Eunice Rookley on most of 
the guests, was, that she seemed very sociable, 
not at all proud, and a desperate housewife. Some 
expected to find her looking younger, and some 
older; and all of them afterwards discussed her 
dress, ; 

There were only two that on comparing notes, 
after leaving the house, did not approve of Miss 
Rookley. One of them was Mrs. Rachel Ruggles, 
who neglected her six children, to write ‘‘ tales 
of thrilling interest,’’ for a weekly gazette; and 
had also the versatility to furnish for the upper 
half of the first column an unfailing supply of 
verses to brooks, moons, roses, &c., written ex- 
pressly for that very paper, copy-right secured. 
Moreover, Mrs. Ruggles had published the pros- 
pectus of a selection of the most heart-sickening, 
and soul-harrowing of Indian murderings and set- 
tlement burnings, with elegant engravings of scalp- 
ings and tomahawkings: the whole to be published 
by subscription, under the title of the Potawotta- 
mies Own Book—names of subscribers all insert- 
ed—any person obtaining twenty-five subscribers 
to be entitled to a copy gratis. Now this lady 
regarded Miss Rookley as a very common-place 
woman, could find nothing interesting about her, 
and should regard it loss of time to cultivate her 
acquaintance. 

Miss Nettles remarked that Miss Rookley 
seemed to be all the while talking down to what 
she appeared to consider the capacity of her coun- 
try visitors. Miss Nettles had always heard that 
nothing was more insolent than to talk down to 
people; and very unsafe, besides, as they always 
find it out. 

Mrs. Ruggles disagreed with Miss Nettles: as- 
serting that Miss Rookley had not sense enough 
to talk down to anybody. ‘‘ Besides’’—said Mrs. 
Ruggles—‘‘ she might have seen with half an eye 
that I, at least, am no common person.”’ 

To be brief—several weeks passed on, and 
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‘* matters went swimmingly.’’ Mr. Longman took 
to spending all his evenings at farmer Macrim- 
mon’s; devoting himself exclusively to Eunice 
Rookley, while the rest of the family concluded 
not to mind him: always, in such cases, a wise 
determination. Therefore they employed them- 
selves, and amused themselves, and had their 
own talk, in his presence, just as if he was not 
there. Their father gave private orders to the 
young Macrimmons carefully to avoid uttering a 
word that might lessen Mr. Longman in the opi- 
nion of cousin Eunice. They all rather exceeded 
their orders, and lost no occasion of praising Mr. 
Longman, till at last their cousin Eunice began to 
look a little embarrassed whenever he was named, 
which was generally twenty times a day: and, 
finally, she could no longer seem quite au naturel 
when evening was approaching. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Longman was observed to pay 
unusual attention to his costume, wearing his best 
coat every night: and he made an important change 
in the brushment of his hair, which had hitherto 
gone straight up from his forehead, and was now 
strooked to one side. He went so far as to com- 
pliment Miss Rookley on the colour of her dress: 
and (knowing no better) he hinted an admiration 
of her ringlets, and of the firmness with which 
they kept in curl—even in damp weather, when 
those of other ladies were all disordered and hang- 
ing in strings. Eunice, who now felt that it would 
be dishonourable to deceive Mr. Longman, can- 
didly confessed that her curls were separate from 
her head. The gentleman paused a moment; then 
assured her how much her magnanimous avowal 
had increased his respect for her. Things now 
seemed to be tending towards something more 
than usual, and the Macrimmons by ones and by 
twos, slipped out of the room. Mr. Longman 
being now alone with Miss Rookley, informed her 
that the Roman ladies wore immense masses of 
false hair; sometimes arranged like a helmet and 
crest; sometimes in rows of curls, tier above tier, 
towering to a great height; and sometimes gilt all 
over, or powdered with gold. From the Roman 
ladies he diverged to the women of Nootka Sound, 
who twist their hair into numerous ropes, and 
anoint it with whale oil. He spoke of the head 
as an important part of the human frame, and re- 
marked on the pains sometimes taken to disfigure 
it; which he imputed to the variety of tastes that, 
he said, prevailed throughout the world. He de- 
scribed minutely the tattooing of their visages by 
the New Zealanders, some of the patterns being 
quite ingenious; and he alluded to other savages, 
who ornamented their faces by thrusting a long 
fish-bone through the gristle that partitioned the 
nostrils. He was rather surprised at a nation of 
Tartars, whose preference was such for square 
heads and four-cornered faces, that they kept 
those of their children squeezed between boards 
to produce that appearance; and he spoke with 
some disgust of another race that hammered flat 
the noses of their offspring. 
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Having thus supplied Miss Rookley with a 
fund of new and curious knowledge, the promul- 
gation of which occupied him till ten o'clock, 
he rose and took his leave, complimenting her on 
her conversational powers, and declaring he had 
spent a most entertaining and instructive evening. 

Next morning, as Eunice did not seem particu- 
larly elated, but rather the contrary, the Macrim- 
mons guessed rightly, that they had all vacated 
the room to no purpose: and they concluded not 
to do the same thing next evening. Their father 
advised that affairs should be allowed quietly to 
take their course, adding, 

‘* Remember, children, when a man wishes to 
pop the question, it is his business to find an op- 
portunity: and he will find one, if he really de- 
sires it.’’ 

‘* Indeed, father’’—said Jessy Macrimmon—‘‘ I 
have no doubt Mr. Longman would offer himself 
to cousin Eunice in a moment, only he has never 
thought of it.’’ 

‘*I wish somebody would put it into his head’’ 
—said Lizzy—*‘ I am sure it would be doing him 
a great favour to give him a chance of obtaining so 
good a wife as cousin Eunice, to say nothing of 
her money; and I am very sure she esteems Mr. 
Longman well enough to marry him, and be 
happy.”’ 

‘* Pho, pho’’—said the farmer—‘‘ you girls like 
all these affairs to go on fast—whether they 
concern yourselves or other people. Let Mr. 
Longman ‘bide his time,’ and all will come out 
rightly at last.’’ 

‘*Remember, too’’—said Mrs. Macrimmon— 
‘*that they have only been four weeks acquaint- 
ed.’’ 

‘*T have thought of it,’’ said Sandy Macrimmon 
—‘‘I can guess what keeps him back. You 
know, cousin Eunice, good as she is, is full of 
notions about signs, and tokens, and dreams, and 
omens, and even ghosts. Now, all such things 
are Mr. Longman’s utter contempt.”’ 

‘*Very true’’—said the farmer—‘‘ he and I have 
had many arguments about their being put into 
the Waverley novels. He says they spoil the 
books. And I, though I never had the least be- 
lief in any of those fancies, (and neither had my 
respected father, Scotchman as he was,) yet | like 
to read of them, and hear of them; and so ought 
every body, now and then, provided they do not 
believe in them. People that read none but true 
books, and like nothing but plain matter of fact, 
are apt to be dull, and heavy, and tiresome, how- 
ever wise and good: though I suppose it is a shame 
to say so.”’ 

‘* But I have noticed lately’’-—said Jessy Mac- 
rimmon — ‘‘ that cousin Eunice never says any 
thing about signs and dreams before Mr. Long- 
man; and I don’t think she ever did: at least, not 
much. You may remember that the second even- 
ing after her arrival, he talked for hours about 
old superstitions, and the folly of them, and said 
they could no longer be found, except among the 
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lowest and most ignorant people. And, though 
she coloured up, and sat very fidgety, still she 
did not answer a word.”’ 

‘*T remember’’--said Sandy—‘‘and when I 
accompanied him to the door to let him out, he 
remarked to me what an exceedingly sensible lady 
Miss Eunice was.’’ 

‘*He always says that’’—observed Charley 
Macrimmon-——‘‘ when she has sat silent all the 
evening.’’ 

‘* Well, well’’—said the farmer—‘‘ let things 
take their course, and we shall see what we shall 
see. If Eunice and Longman like each other, I 
shall be very glad of the match, for they are both 
very good people, and I do not think either of 
them will get better suited; and they have not 
much time to lose. Then I think they may im- 
prove each other; and I am very sure they will be 
happy together.”’ 

** And now, children’’--said Mrs. Macrimmon 
—‘‘do not get into the habit of making any re- 
marks upon them, in their absence; or you will 
catch yourselves glancing, and looking, and per- 
haps whispering about them in their presence. 
And then they will be very justly displeased, and 
with good cause.’’ 

‘* Right, wife!’’—said the farmer—‘‘ we must 
not forget that Eunice Rookley is our invited 
guest; and therefore we must in no way give her 
any cause of complaint, or make her feel badly 
even for a moment.”’ 

‘*T am sure she is very kind and good’’—-ob- 
served Mrs. Macrimmon——‘‘ and she has showed 
me an excellent way of making puff-paste.”’ 

When Mr. Longman came next evening, he 
announced his intention of going to Boston on the 
following day, to attend to some important busi- 
The time of his return, he said, would be 
uncertain. He inquired of Eunice, if he could do 
any thing for her in the city. She answered that 
she should like to send by him a letter to her 
mother, and she withdrew to write it. It gave, 
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A YOUNG LADY. 


like those she had previously transmitted to Ma- 
dam Rookley, a statement of her perfect happi- 
ness at Glenbucket, and the untiring kindness of 
the Macrimmon family; and she spoke in general 
terms of the house being every evening enlivened 
Three 
sides of the sheet were entirely filled; two being 
devoted to some directions in the culinary line, 
that were to be read aloud to Charty. Ina post- 
script, our heroine added that she now thoroughly 
despised Mr. Stackhouse. 

Having sealed her letter, our heroine brought it 
to Mr. Longman, who promised to deliver it him- 
self to Madam Rookley. He then shook hands 
with all the family, and thanked Eunice for all 
the agreeable conversation he had had with her, 
assuring her he should always bear it in mind, 
through all the vicissitudes that might yet be des- 
tined to chequer the term of his uncertain exist- 
ence. From a man of less formality this would 
have sounded very much like taking leave for life; 
but Eunice had, by this time, become accustomed 
to Mr. Longman’s way, and therefore was en- 
abled to bear the parting tolerably well; particu- 


by agreeable and instructive company. 


larly, as he said, in conclusion, that he still hoped 
for a happy and speedy meeting, perhaps in less 
than a week. 

The last of October was now approaching. and 
the Glenbucket family were all busy in preparing 
for the celebration of Hallow Eve. This was a 
festival that the Scottish blood of the Macrim- 
mons would never allow them to pass over with- 
out duly honouring it with a selection of the ob- 
servances by which it was formerly celebrated in 
the land of their forefathers; with this difference, 
that our young people regarded only as subjects 
of mirth the traditionary spells which of yore threw 
round them a half-fearful interest, and were al- 
most if not quite believed in by most of the per- 
formers. 


(To be concluded.) 





TO A YOUNG 


LADY 


WHO REQUESTED OF T. TREVOR A COPY OF VERSES TO HERSELF. 


Fanny! in vain I search my brain, 
To find a decent rhyme: 

The jilting words like new fledged birds, 
Keep flutt’ring all the time. 

When for thy cheek a match I seek, 
The word that comes is rose: 

If neck I choose, the jades refuse 
All other rhyme but snows. 

If form I write, and hunt till night, 
No word I take but fine; 

And lips themselves flit off like elves, 
And leave but blood-red wine. 
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When mouse and foot in rhyme shall suit, 
And hair with soft profusion ; 

When eye with dove, and heart with love, 
Shall breed no rude confusion ; 

When brow with soul in verse shall roll, 
And lily match with hand, 

Your charms I'll praise, in fitting lays, 
Shall ring through all the land! 

Till then, dear girl, the scroll I furl, 
And drop th’ unwilling pen; 

I cannot say the half to-day, 
Of what I'll tell thee then. 
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THERE WAS A TIME! 
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A BEAUTIFUL AIR FROM THE OPERA OF NORMA, 
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There was a time when in atrance My ve-ry soul seem’d bound, When 
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There was a time, the timid blush, 
The low sweet faltering tone, 

The gentle eyes, the tears’ soft gush 
That flowed for me alone; 

The smile of welcome when I came, 
The sigh to see me part, 

All outward tokens told my name 


Was written on thy heart. 
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There was a time, thou wert to me 
As dew is to the flower; 
As moonlight to the summer sea, 
As fragrance to the bower; 
Those dreamy times are over now, 
So cold, so changed thou art! 
And clouds have gathered on my brow, 


And shadows on my heart! 
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“Tue obsolete fashions, in your Editors’ Table, last 
month, were capital,’? said Mr. Montague, addressing 
Mrs. Worthington. “T amas fond of reasoning by com- 
parisons as Fluellen—always bring them to bear when- 
ever possible.” 

“You allude to the facts and figures we exhibited to 
prove that the fashions of dress sixty years ago were more 
absurd and extravagant than at the present day, I pre- 
sume,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

“Exactly so, madam,” he replied; “and if any course 
of teaching can insure the reign of good taste in dress, it 
will be the plan you have adopted, of showing off the fol- 
lies of bygone modes.” 

“Oh! look here,” said Mrs. Gazelle, laughing, while 
she held towards him two female heads. “These were 





the fashionable head-dresses in 1786, and I dare say the 
beautiful ladies of those days were often complimented 
on their good taste! It matters litle What the fashions 
are, while they prevail we usually think them graceful.” 

“And, certainly, better than the towers and pagodas 
with which the ladies a hundred years earlier crowned 
their fair heads,”’ observed Mrs. Montague. “The fine 
portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds show how the hair was 
elevated on wires in his day, so that the ladies must have 
been, in any rural stroll, constantly exposed to the fate of 
Absalom. The fair daughter of Sir John Evelyn describes 








the effect of these extravagances very wittily. I can't 
recall the first lines, but the conclusion runs thus:— 


‘ The face—that erst near head was placed— 
Imagine now about the waist; 
For tour on tour, and tire on tire, 
Like steeple bow, or Grantham spire, 
Or Septigonian arch at Rome, 
(But does not half so well become 
Fair lady's head), you here behold 
Beauty by tyrant mode controlled.’ ” 


“ And yet, as Mrs. Gazelle has remarked, when these 
absurd modes were in vogue, they were doubtless esteem- 
ed becoming,” observed Mrs. Worthington, “though I do 
hope we never shall again have these aspiring head- 
dresses, or such monstrous circumference of skirt as these 
ladies of 1787 exhibited.” 
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“ At any rate, the dress of the belles was not more ridi- 
culous than that of the beaux,’ said Mrs. Gazelle. “ How 
like a dancing Jack that nice gentleman deports himself! 
How I should like to see Captain S. in such costume, 
figuring by the side of Mrs. Z.!” 

“And here is another model! head-dress of the same pe- 
riod —feathers were then much worn, especially in full- 
dress dinner parties,’ said Mrs. Worthington. “I hope 
they will never become obsolete, as I think them graceful 
and becoming ornaments, and not very expensive; and 
ornaments of some kind we shall always find worn.” 

“But we do not always cut 
such droll figures as these old 
fashions show, do we, Mr. Mon- 
tague?”’ asked Mrs. Gazelle. 

“If we do notall cut figures, 
we use them,”’ he replied: “and 
that reminds me of a curious 
collection of these 
phrases and their application, 
which a friend of mine handed 
me the other day. Oh, here it 
is,’’ and he drew from his pock- 
et the following paper, which 
we hope will amuse our readers 
as much as it did the ladies to 
whom he read it:— 

We are not aware of the figurative language we con- 
stantly use. Our dress furnishes an inexhaustible ward- 
robe in which to dress our ideas. We speak of our habits 
generally, whether good or bad; then of certain habits 
individually. 

Each garment has been hung up in a proverb—thus, “ if 
the cap fits, wear it.” “Set your cap,” is rather a re- 
proachful saying; but, “put a feather in your cap,” and 
sunshine glances on it—lights and shadows. 

What a misfortune “to be put to your—nether gar- 
ment:”’ to be without it altogether, is poverty indeed, 
much worse than to be “ out at elbows.”’ 

The skirt is taken for hangers on 

To “throw down the glove,” is a defiance; to be collared 
is defeat. A man is disgraced who shows “a while fea- 
ther.” 

To be ruffled with cambrics, is ornamental; but to be 
ruffled with temper, is a reproach. 

What wife, if she has any regard for her dignity, would 
have it said that she wore the breeches: if she were wise 
she would rather cloak them 

To be bare-faced, is to be impudent; to be veiled is to 
be modest. 
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“The Gift for 1844,” is the most superb annual ever 
published inthiscountry. It isa large octavo of 300 pages 
on beautiful smooth paper, luxuriously large type, and 
bound inthe most sumptuous style. The literary matter 
must of necessity be first rate, as itis produced chiefly by 
some of the most popular contributors to the Lady’s Book. 
Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Leslie, Miss H. F. Gould, Mrs. Seba 
Smith. and Mrs. Ellet have furnished first rate articles, 
as usual, and Messrs. N. P. Willis, W. Gilmore Simms, 
Seba Smith, Epes Sargent, Park Benjamin, and H. T. 
Tuckerman have enriched the volume with some of their 
best and happiest efforts. We are particularly pleased 
with Willis’s Story “Beware of Dogs and Waltzing,” 
and that of Seba Smith, “7he Young Traders.” The 
engravings are all executed by three engravers, who also 
favour us with their plates, Messrs. Cheney, Pease, and 
Humphreys; and they have the merit of being all en- 
graved from designs of American artists. Huntington’s 
celebrated “ Beatrice,” engraved by J. Cheney, is the 
frontispiece. It is one of those pictures that speaks, even 
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To be tight-laced in one’s ideas, is as bad as to be tight- 
laced in one’s person. Who does not know, in this sea- 
son of mercantile embarrassment, what it is to be pinched? 
Extravagance and the times have emptied the pockels 
ofthe rich. Many who thought their pockets deep, have, 
on sounding them, found them shallow indeed. 

The mention of a straight-waistcoat fills the imagina- 
tion with melancholy. 

How much sycophancy is indicated by standing cap-in- 
hand. 

Hypocrisy often cloaks her vices under the appearance 
of white-robed innocence. 

There are garments that at once proclaim—if not the 
man, his station. “The gown” denotes the lawyer. A “silk 
gown,’ acrown lawyer. The Lord Chancellor has his 
The king, “his ermine,” which is as marked as 
his crown. The “tiara,” isthe pope—a catechresis, (a 
part for the whole.) How ardently the Roman youth 
aspired to the dignity of the mantle, we all know. 

Desdemona lost her life for a pocket-handkerchief; and 
a favourite of queen Elizabeth’s trembled for his bishop- 
rick, when she threatened to unfrock him. 

Aprons are the aspirations of the British clergy—to 
their strings are attached bishopricks. 

The pope has seventy red hats in his gift. How ar- 
dently they are sought for, and intrigued for, the Roman 
Catholic history reveals. 

“To take the veil’’—two pictures start up, both of 
youth and beauty—(every nun, as every bride, is a beauty) 
—the one renouncing the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world for prayer, praise and penance; the other 
torn from a world she loved by the will of a relentless and 
ambitious parent, whose sole object for sacrificing the 
happiness of his daughter, was to leave a larger fortune 
to his son. Catholicity, you have many such sins to an- 
swer for, they cannot be always veiled. 

None can hear the two words—“ the turbaned,”’ with- 
out Knowing that the word “ Turk’’ must follow; as cer- 
tainly as the shadow does sunshine. 

We Americans—European Americans I mean—are not 
exactly without costume, for no people, taking them as a 
mass, have so many Clothes to put on, but we are a peo- 
ple without a national costume 

Ribbons—blue, red, and white, have lured many a 
hero to his death. 

Spurs and garters are noblemen’s toys. 

Hats, ribbons, spurs, and garters, are regal rewards; 
we republicans are not caught with such trifles. 

So ends my inventory. 
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in the engraving. The sweeping plume is not more indi- 
cative of pride than every lineament of the face. The 
title-page vignette is one of Sully’s exquisite youthful 
faces, also engraved by Cheney. 

The next picture, “Mumble the Peg,” is one of In- 
man’s loveliest creations—a landscape and group so full 
of meaning and expression, that every one exclaims, at 
the first sight of it, “How lovely!” The sky, the trees, 
are all rural quietness and 
those figures, one 


the distance, the figures 
repose. There is character, too, in 
so full of easy confidence of success, and the other 


scratching his head, and evidently saying to himself, “I’m 
done for, now!’ It reminds one of Burnet’s Chess Play- 
ers; but it is poetry, while the Chess Players is very hard 


prose. Pease has engraved this painting in his usual sil- 
very style. The heads alone would make the fortune of 
any new engraver—but we are accustomed to look for 


excellence in Pease’s plates.— The next plate, “The Fuir 
Student,” is one of those lovely heads which 8. W. Che- 
ney is so fond of drawing, and which J. Cheney has en- 
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graved in his usual highly finished style. The attitude 
and eye express the most rapt attention, pleased atten- 
tion too, as though the fair student was enjoying one of 
the lovely descriptions in Spenser’s Fairy Queen. In- 
man is the painter of the beautiful picture, entitled 
“Early Days of Washington.” The air of the peace- 
maker has all that authority in it which so distinctly 
pronounced the Father of his Country, one who was born 
tocommand., The nextillustration, “ The Disagreeable 
Surprise,” is the work of Mount, the Momus of American 
painters. Every feature of it is charged with fun. It tells 
its own story too plainly to admit of comment; but “tcon’t 
those young rogues catch it?” will be every one’s excla- 
mation on seeing this plate. The next, “The Young 
Traders,” is a sportive effort from the epic pencil of W. 
Page. Itis nature in her most careless attitude—truth in 
every line—a triumph of nature and truth over all artisti- 
cal notions and fancies. “Viola,” the last embellish- 
ment, comes from S. W. Cheney's easel. Those large, 
expressive, passionate eyes would make a characteristic 
feature in Bulwer’s Viola, or the infant Malibran. So 
here ends the catalogue. Why have we not thousands of 
such pictures? It is because patrons of art like him who 
paid for these original paintings, are mighty scarce in 
these parts 

“ Fairholme'’s Geology of Scripture,” just published in 
a neat and cheap edition, by H. Hooker, Phila.. is a work 
of great interest to the believer in the inspiration of the 
Bible, as well as to the scholar and general reader; for 
while it gives a correct general view of the interesting 
science of geology, it neither disturbs the mind with 
doubt, nor poisons it with unbelief. The author's object 
is to account for the geological structure of the upper sur- 
face of our earth, which he thinks is satisfactorily ex- 
plained in the three great events recorded in the inspired 
volume, viz: the creation, by the Almighty’s fiat—the 
gathering tugether of the waters into one place, and the 
action of the laws of nature within their bed, for more 
than sixteen centuries; and lastly, the universal deluge. 

Geological writers generally teach that our globe must 
have existed originally in a fluid, amorphous mass, from 
which, in the course of millions of years, it was formed, 
by the laws of nature, into a fit habitation for the higher 
orders of animated existence; and that, therefore, the 
commonly received interpretation of the “days” in the 
first of Genesis musi be erroneous, and of course surren- 
dered for an interpretation, which will accord with the 
geological theory, which assigns to this earth a date mil- 
lions of years beyond that given to it by the inspired re- 
cord. This is sheer hypothesis, which cannot be main- 
tained; and in opposition to it Mr. F. says: “the idea of 
assigning unlimited perids to the days of creation, as 
recorded by Moses, has arisen from the necessity of a 
longer period than twenty-four hours for the completion 
of s) great a chemical process as the supposed production 
of the earth from chaos. But, if first formations were not 
the consequence of chemical process, which Newton 
considered most unphilosophical, and which our reason 
and commen sense most decidedly condemn, then the 
extension of the period demanded for their production 
becomes unnecessary.”’? Mr. F. of course contends for the 
literal meaning of the Mosaic text, and ably argues that 
the facts of geology, as far as they are well understood, 
are in perfect harmony with the scripture; and this is 
manifestly true, if both the volume of creation and the 
volume of inspiration have the same infallible and im- 
mutable source. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “ Memoirs 
of the Court of England, from the Rerolution in 1688 to 
the Death of George the Second, by John Heneage Jesse, 
author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England, during the 
Reign of the Stuarts.’”? This series of Jesse’s admirable 
“ Memoirs,” is in three handsome volumes, bound in 
muslin. It gives lively and graphic sketches of all the 
most distinguished characters of this most interesting pe- 
riod of English history. The lives of the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough alone are worth the price of the volumes. 
Not less interesting are the memoirs of the brilliant and 
eccentric Duke of Wharton, and the notorious Duchess of 
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Kingston. Lord Chesterfield, Mrs. Masham, and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, with a host of other personages 
of equal celebrity, also figure in these delightful annals. 
The same firm have also published the second volume 
of their beautiful cheap edition of the “Lives of the 
Queens of England,” 80 admirably suited to gratity the 
curiosity of the ladies, with respect to the characters of 
royal personages of their sex. Mr. Cooper’s new novel, 
“Wyandotte, or the Hutted Knoll,” is also just publish- 
ed. It is in that famous novelist’s best vein—full of thrill- 
ing and hair-breadth ’scapes, with many of those delight- 
ful delineations of American scenery and character, such 
as have long since won for this graphic writer an impe- 
rishable fame. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. of New York, and Mr. Geo. S. 
Appleton, of Philadelphia, have recently published a 
number of works in a very beautiful style. Among them 
are Sutton’s “Disce Virere,(Learn to Live,’’) one of those 
old standard books of practical devotion which resemble 
the solid massive plate in use at the time they were writ- 
ten, and destined never to wear out while silver and gold 
are preferred totinsel. The paper, print, binding, and 
embellishments are quite equal to those of the London 
editions of Pickering or the University press. The same 
remarks apply to “Spinckes’s Churchman’s Companion 
in the Closet,”’ which is printed from the sixteenth Lon- 
don edition, and gives us every one of the beautiful em- 
bellishments which so appropriately decorate a book 
which a serious reader will naturally prize and wish to 
keep. The sime house have just published the * Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott,” in a single crown octavo 
volume, richly embellished with steel plates, and all the 
luxury of paper, print, and binding. The poems are also 
published by the same house, each separately, so that you 
may have your elegant pocket edition of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion, the Lady of the Lake, &c., each 
by itself, without buying the others. The book, of all 
others recently published by the Appletons, which we 
regard with the greatest interest, is“ The Wife of Leon, 
and other Poems, by Two Sisters of the West.”” We feel 
proud of this volume, as the work of American ladies. It 
will be cordially recognized as one among the many 
vouchers for the claim which we are accustomed so steadi- 
ly to maintain for our countrywomen to the highest lite- 
rary honours. We recollect no first publication of any 
American poet which will bear comparison with this. 
There is force, vivacity, feeling—a perception of natural 
beauty—a sense of the harmony of nature and of poetry, 
and a felicity and grace of diction, which will place the 
writers in the most elevated rank of native poets. Much 
curiosity will be felt and expressed as to the who and the 
where of these ladies. We can add little to what the 
volume shows, viz., that they are highly educated per- 
sons, who have had extensive opportunities of travel and 
observation, and that their natural gifts of imagination 
and poetical elojnence are of the highest order. We trust 
that this will not be their last publication. 

Mr. E. H. Butler has published “ Elements of Geome- 
try, with Practical Applications, for the Use of Schools, 
by T. Walker; with an Elementary T'reatise on De- 
scriptive Geometry, by Professor Kendall, of the Phila- 
delphia High School.” This work has long been a classic 
in the schools and colleges of this country, and hardly 
requires to be commended to the notice of teachers. The 
new edition is embellished in a very novel and beautiful 
style, which is destined to become fashionable in mathe- 
matical works. 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, of New York and London, 
have just issued “The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, 
the Conqueror of Mexico, addressed to the Emperor 
Charles V., written during the Conquest, and contain- 
ing a Narrative of its Events; now first translated 
into English from the original Spanish, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by George Folsom.” No work of 
equal interest with this has been published for a long 
period. As a narrative of military operations, it will be 
ranked with the celebrated Commentaries of Cesar, 
whom Cortes resembled in many respects. The simple 
and graphic style in which he narrates actions which 
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have commanded the admiration of the whole world, and 
events in which the whole world was interested, will 
forcibly strike every reader. To the authenticity of his- 
tory it superadds all the charms of the most glowing ro- 
mance. Mr. Folsom has executed his task in a manner 
which reflects the highest honour on his ability, judg- 
ment, and taste 

Mr. John Pennington, of this city, has published “Fot- 
prints, or Fugitive Poems,” by an anonymous author. It 
consists of a collection of fugitive poetry, which has been 
published in the Banner of the Cross, and elsewhere, and 
received with great favour. It is very beautifully printed, 
and will make an acceptable present tothe lovers of good 
poetry. 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., have published 
a new and very beautiful edition of Johnston’s “Manual 
of Chemistry,” on the basis of Turner. Our first chemists 
in this city have spoken in the highest terms of this work 
as a practical manual and text-book for classes. 

The Messrs. Appleton have published “The Rose for 
1844,” a beautiful annual, with ten steel plates, and rich 
literary contributions from eminent writers. The style 
of binding of this book is very gorgeous. It will makea 
golden gift in more respects than one. 

i el 
OUR NOVEMBER NUMBER 

is rich in illustrations. First we have an Engraving of a 
beautiful female, from an original picture hy that gifted 
artist, Connarroe, engraved in W. H. Ellis’s best style. 
Next. “The Runaway Match,” by Geo. B. Ellis, printed 
in three colours,—something entirely new. Then the 
Plate of Fashions, 

IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHER MAGAZINES, 
and the only publication that contains Cloaks for the pre- 
sent and coming season, coloured, as can only be done by 
the Lady’s Book. In this, as well as other branches of the 
fine arts, we certainly by far exceed all cotemporaries. 
Tw» Engravings on wood, “Going to Markei,”’ and “ Mar- 
ket Gossip;”’ and five Engravings of Ancient Fashions: in 
all 

TEN EMBELLISHMENTS. 


The December Numser will contain the greatest no- 

velty ever yet offered in a Magazine, 
THIRTY-ONE COLOURED EMBOSSED 
MEDALLION SEALS, 
with every variety of design, and with beautiful and 
appropriate Mottoes, 
ready for immediate use. These cannot be had separately 
for less than seventy-five cents. They are offered by the 
publisher as a holiday present to his fair patrons. This 
has never before been attempted in a Magazine, and is 
only another instance of what may be effected by good 
taste and an expensive outlay of capital. The French, 
who embrace almost every novelty in their various works 
of fancy, have not yet hit upon this idea of offering to the 
fair sex in remote places the luxuries and elezauces of the 
larger cities; besides this we shall give our usual plates, 
and two beautiful steel engravings by Dick, illustrated 
by Epes Sargent, and H. W. Herbert. There will also 
be several other engravings of different kinds. 

We copy the following remark from Miss Howitt’s pre- 
face to the English edition of Miss Bremer’s new novel 
of the President’s Daughter. It precisely suits this meri- 
dian: 

“Why do not numbers of that large class who live upon 
other people’s ideas ever think of including in their pray- 
ers a petition for an idea of their own, especially as so 
many palpable and profitable fields still lie unoccupied?” 
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CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS. 
Pardessus.—At the present moment this most useful 
appendage to a lady’s out-door costume, is more than ever 
in request; our uncertain climate requiring something of 
this description to guard against the sudden chills and 
cold winds that come on so unexpectedly, particularly at 
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this time of the year, (October.) They are generally worn 
composed of a silk material, trimmed with broad folds, or 
an open-worked trimming. The most elegant, however, 
are in muslin, lined with a straw or lilac taffeta, and en- 
circled with rich descriptions of laces. The sleeves de- 
scend midway over the arm, and are very broad; they 
are also attached round the waist with a ribbon, and are 
particularly adapted for being worn over dresses with 
plain corsages. This style of pelisse, although not so ge- 
nerally adopted as Mantelets, are nevertheless consider- 
ed more elegant. ‘ 

Mantillas of all materials, handsomely lined, still re- 
tain their favour. 

Bonnets.—Crepe bonnets with shaded ribbons are now 
much worn; that is to say that the ribbon trimmings, of 
the same colour as the bonnet, commence with the dark- 
est tint, and finish with the lightest shade. Some very 
elegant hats in paille de riz have also lately appeared; 
the ribbons being dark shaded verdant green, or in pink, 
in imitation of a shaded rose, commencing with the light- 
est tint, and ending in the Chinarose colour. Others are 
composed of fulled white tulle, simply decorated with a 
branch of a light foliage. Several of pailles de riz have 
lately been seen, the form of them being a demi capote, 
rather open at the ears, allowing of the under tufts of 
shaded gauze ribbons being seen, these ribbons having a 
lighter and more novel effect than flowers; this siyle is 
also well adapted for feathers. 

Descriptions of the dresses worn by the Queen of Eng- 
land and the ladies of her Court at the late Drawing Room 
reception. 

Her Majesty wore a pale pink satin train, brocaded with 
silver, trimmed with bouquets of blush roses and lined 
with white satin; the body and sleeves ornamented with 
diamonds and silver blonde; the petticoat of rich white 
satin, trimmed with roses and silver blonde to correspond 
with the train Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. The 
Duchess of Kent wore a court dress, composed of a rich 
straw-coloured and silver moire, of British manufacture, 
lined with white satin, and trimmed with Brussels lace 
and ribbon; body and sleeves ornamented with bouquets of 
diamonds. Dress of the same manufacture, with a white 
satin tablier, covered with Brussels lace, fastened with 
bouquets of violet, auriculas, and diamonds. Head-dress, 
plume of feathers, Brussels lappets, and diamonds. The 
Duchess of Gloucester wore a costume de cour composed 
of arich white satin train, elegantly trimmed with gold 
blonde and passementerie to match, with gold ribbon a la 
vielle; body and sleeves of the same, ornamented with a 
rich berthe of passementerie and precious stones; skirt of 
rich white satin, trimmed with flounces of gold blonde, 
and intermixed with precious stones and gold blonde on 
each side, and round the skirt. Coiffure of ostrich fea- 
thers and a profusion of diamonds, &c.; lappets of gold 
blonde. 

Cloaks.—The prevailing material for cloaks is velvet, 
the colour to suit the fancy; they are made according to 
the taste of the wearer. Our plate shows three different 
styles. The first is a manile cloak, richly embossed and 
trimmed, with a broad lace—this is a very convenient 
garment, as it can be thrown off or resumed without the 
least trouble. The second is confined at the waist, and 
two bands on the back—a curd and rich tassels are in 
front; this cloak sits neatly into the form, and has all the 
gracefulness of a well made dress. The third cloak (or 
fizure) has a plain back, fitting tight to the waist, the 
skirt very full, and richly embroidered in silk; hanging 
sleeves; the collar is round, and trimmed to match the 
skirt. 

The third ficure has ona very rich fur cardinal cape, 
and muff to match. Furs will be very much worn this 
winter. 

For Bonnets there is no especial colour. Every variety 
of shade commencing at the lightest and ending with the 
darkest may be found in the same store. Feathers and 
ribbons the same. 

Mr. Mahan has sent us a sheet of Fall Fashions for gen- 
tlemen; they are very beautiful, and we are told that they 
may be relied upon as the ton. 
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